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So many calls have come to us for the republica- 
tion in permanent form of the recent series of arti- 
cles, in our pages, on the new Revision, by members 
of the Revision Committee, that arrangements are 
now making for this republication. 


Thomas Carlyle was a profound disbeliever in 
American ideas and institutions, but his skepticism 
was shaken by the memorial of the lives of Harvard 
graduates who died for their country during the late 
war. The essential nobleness of these lives could not 
be gainsaid ; and Carlyle was too good a philosopher 
to jeer at a civilization which could produce such char- 
acters. Let us remember that the lives of Christian 
disciples are the most conclusive proofs of the truth 
of the Christian religion. 








“How much noise one little book makes in the 
world!” said a distinguished American scholar, in 
commenting on the enormous sales of the Revised 
New Testament. And there is a weighty lesson in 
this universal interest in the latest criticisms on a 
book that has been thought by some to have lost its 
power over the world. Why, there have been more 
purchasers and more readers of this one new edition 


of the New Téstament within two short months than | 


of all the writings of all the modern philosophers, 


and of all the infidel scientists put together for an | 


entire generation. There is to-day far more,of popu- 


lar interest in the opinion of Christian. scholars as to | 


the precise shaping of Paul’s words than in the 
opinion of the most distinguished’ living scientist as 
to “protoplasm” or “plastodule.” And neither 
science nor the Bible is likely to suffer from this 
increased and ever-increasing interest in the written 


| primal forms and its accurate barenitazings. 


Coleridge writing of Robert Southey says, “ Always 


| employed, his friends find him always at leisure.” 


The expression is suggestive. It hints at the true 
reason why some people are’ never at leisure, and 
never have time for anything. On examination it 
will nearly always appear that these people are the 
ones who do least in the world. For time is like 
money in this respect. The more it is properly em- 
ployed, the more one will get of it to employ. The 
rightly busy man always finds time for his business, 
and time for a great deal of work besides. Some of 
the very busiest men in our largest mercantile enter- 
prises and in the most time- and thought- consuming 
professions are the men who have leisure to be our 
best Sunday-school, teachers and superintendents, 
and Christian workers in other fields of service. It 
is the unsystematic, spasmodic fussy time-killer who 
“ can’t find time” for church work or any other work. 
Every one has twenty-four hours a day given him; 
and he who properly employs these, will always have 
leisure for proper employment. 


One of the most beautiful illustrations of applied 
Christianity is seen in the work of the “ Life-Saving 
Service,” an organized Bureau of the Treasury 
Department. Formerly when a ship was wrecked 
on almost any shore, the passengers dreaded the 
murderous banditti of the coasts, who preyed upon 
them in their helplessness, often robbing and mur- 
dering those that had escaped with their lives, To 
the perils of the sea were added the perils among 
wreckers. Now all along our Atlantic coast stretches 
a cosdon of life-saving stations, manned with daring 
surfmen and splendidly equipped with life-boats, surf: 
boats, mortars for throwing lines over the beached 
ship, and all the appliances for saving life which 
modern science has devised. The coasts of our great 
lakes are also to a great extent provided with this 
service. During the last year three hundred dis- 
asters to vessels occurred within the districts covered 
by the service. On board these vessels were 1,989 
persons of whom only nine were lost.. The report of 
the Bureau for the year ending June 30, 1880, as 
issued by the Treasury Department, and its narrative 
of the work done by these brave and skillful surfmen 
is full of stirring passages. People who think that 
“ Public Documents” are always dry reading, would 
better get this, and read it, . And people who think 
that Christianity is a failure ought to take a steady 
look at. the spectacle presented by the Life-saving 
Service, and see if they can make out what it means, 


The manager of an important charity now appeal- 








ing to the American churches forwards to the pastors 
| of the.churches in which collections are to be taken 
certain wise suggestions as to the best methods of 
That the plates and baskets should be 
in readiness, and the collectors chosen beforehand, 
80 that they may “start instantly when notified to do 
|80;” that there should always be cards in the pews; 
that the pastor should rise immediately after the 
appeal of the visitor, and announce the collection,— 

all these things are definitely suggested. And this 
hint is added: “The phrases he uses in speaking of 


| taking them. 


not as much money with you as you wish to give, write 
upon, the card. your name and address, and the 
amount you wish to contribute, and you will be called 
upon for it.’ The omission of this form of statement 
always causes confusion, and diminishes the collec- 
tion.” These suggestions are the fruit of experience. 
The manager has found that carefulness about these 
small matters is not without its reward in dollars 
and cents. No matter how much enthusiasm may be 
excited in behalf of a worthy object, a bungling 
method of taking the collection in aid of it will 
greatly lessen the amount given. The same princi- 
ple holds in all our religious work. The effective- 
ness of it depends not a little on the skill and aptness 
of our methods., It is a matter of much importance 
whether the machinery which we employ in doing 
our work runs smoothly and does its work neatly. 
This is one of the reasons of Mr. Moody’s great suc- 
cess—not the principal reason, but an important 
reason. He.is a master of the art of managing a 
religious meeting. His machinery always starts 
promptly and runs smoothly. There are no. hitches, 
or breaks, or awkward situations. This is just as it 
ought to be. There is a divine art in all these 
matters which is well worth cultivating. “ Let, all 
things be done decently and in order.” 





GOD’S GUIDANCE. 


Six months’ study of the Gospel and its revealing 
is now to be succeeded by an equal term devoted to 
the Law and its giving. But it is by no means a sy 
tem of abstract ethics which will form the subject of 
investigation in this course of study. Even as the 
Decalogue itself puts in the foreground the words: 
“T am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(Exod. 20: 2), so the entire Pentateuch is a record of 
fact: divine fact, because God chose herein to reveal 
himself to his people as he did not to the other nations. 

Chronologically, the movement of the new lessons 
is fifteen centuries further backward ; theologically 
and practically, the change can be made an advance. 
It is the same God whose doings we consider; and 
the truth most important for us to learn is unchanged 
by thirty-three hundred years. The heavenly choirs 
make no discord when they unite in their song “ Moses 
and the Lamb.” The Christian church, studying 
both Testaments all these ages, and testing the truth 
by experience, can bear witness that with divine facts 
there can be no anachronisms. 

In fact, for many, the order of this year’s study is 
eminently proper. Having learned the supreme 
lesson of God’s love in Christ, they now require some- 
thing which shall impress upon them the fact of God’s 
every-day guidance of his people. A belief in this is 
not only most practical, but aften most difficult to 
maintain. The story of Israel in the wilderness is 
pre-eminently adapted to teach and to enforce this 
needed lesson. We may well believe that it was de- 
signed todoso. “ For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our learning, that through 
patience and through comfort of the Scriptures we 
might have hope.” And “the God of patience and 
of comfort” knew what was best “for our learn- 
ing,” when he gave us so much of his word in the 
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than in statement. We shall know him best as our 
Shepherd when we consider how he led his people as 
a flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron. It is this 
concrete, historical method of the word which makes 
it, in its form as well as in its substance, the book for 
all people and for all ages. 

Nor have God’s people been slow in appreciating 
both the method and the truth it reveals. Every- 
where in the psalms the ground tone of the many 
Jubilates echoes the fact that Jehovah of hosts led 
Israel up out of Egypt into Canaan. The prophets, 
from Hosea to Malachi, do not forget to recall the 
story. In the New Testament it is again and again 
alluded to, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews fully 
interpreted. Take it out of our Christian praise, and 
how large a part of our songs of gratitude and hope, 
of confidence and triumph, would be silenced! Our 
children ought to learn it no less than the Jews, to 
whom was appointed the annual feast commemorating 
the deliverance. 


Nor should it be forgotten that this continuous tes- 
timony of ritual and of festival, of poetry and of 
worship, constitutes monumental evidence to the his- 
torical characters of the Scriptures which cannot be 
overthrown. When we can accept the history of the 
exodus, of the giving of the law, and of the wander- 
ing in the desert, the more surely can we trust the 
historical character of the story of redemption. Both 
as matters of record and as means of spiritual instruc- 
tion, the two will always support each other. And, 
alas! it will always be true: “If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, if 
one rise from the dead.” 

It may be taken for granted that one great lesson 
of the six months’ course is God’s lead of his people. 
This is enforced at every turn. There is, perhaps, no 
more striking passage in the Pentateuch than the 
ninth chapter of Numbers, from the fifteenth verse 
to the close, which describes the guidance of the she- 
kinah. And the very first journey from Mount Sinai is 
thus narrated: “ And they departed from the mount 
of the Lord three days’ journey: and the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord went before them in the three 
days’ journey, to search out a resting-place for them,” 

No wonder the Jew loved to rehearse the story, and 
that his great religious festival was a national holiday 
in the truest sense. But we shall lose the full signifi- 
cance of the story if we limit its lessons to the church 
as a whole, either under the old dispensation or in 
the new. Everywhere we may find marks of God's 
guidance of his people as individuals. Not only was 
Aaron chosen to be priest, but Bezaleel was called by 
name and gifted to do the duty of preparing the 
tabernacle. In a thousand ways, by the daily gather- 
ing of the manna, each for himself, by the constant 
recurrence of observances that marked individual 
allegiance, the Israel was made to feel that he belonged 
to a covenant-keeping God, whom he could call not 
only “ Lord of hosts,” but “my God and my King.” 
In this individualizing character lay the strength of 
the Mosaic training. It encouraged political free- 
dom, and stimulated even more that which has been 
the best security for political freedom,—personal trust 
in God, The God who was training a people for 
himself, trained them to feel that he cared for each 
one of them, guided each and all, promising a heri- 
tage to every one when the weary days of wandering 
were over. 

What God takes pains to teach by visible signs of 
his presence is true for all time. More than such a 
lesson we may learn, but nothing that invalidates its 
teaching. The Psalmist, rejoicing in the story of the 
Books of Moses, probably his entire Bible, possibly 
his’ entire library, could sing, “The Lord is my 
shepherd ; J shall not want.” It is not the less but 
the more true, now that the Shepherd of Israel had 
walked the earth, and said in David's city, “I am 
the good shepherd ; and I know mine own, and mine 
own know me.” The divine lead of the individual 
believer is abundantly answered. 

If it be asked, How are we led: there is now no 
visible pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, no 
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audible voice from heaven, not even a human prophet 
who can go up into the mount, and, having talked 
with God, can come back, to tell us of his will? the 
answer is simple: We have better things than these, 
All this was but the shadow of what we have. 

The written word is in our hands, full of guidafice 
for our footsteps. Half of our perplexities would be 
gone if Wwe took counsel of ‘it in the daily affairs of 
life. Its practical guidance has been enforced, illus- 
trated, and applied in all the centuries since the days 
of Moses. The God who spake to the Hebrew prophet 
is the same God who speaks to-day in providential 
dealings. Let one learn to hear the same voice in 
the Word and in the world he rules, and it becomes 
distinct enough; not less distinet, though for the 
believer less terrible, than the voice from Mount 
Sinai itself. 

Nor will one who has put God’s guidance to the 
test in his daily life be apt to forget that a chief 
privilege: of the New Testament dispensation is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to each soul that trusts in the 
ascended Lord. The Comforter has come to guide 
us; the Master has made good his promise. The 
Holy Spirit makes the guidance of the word and of 
Providence our own peculiar light. In no mystical 
sense, as if we were made infallible, or as if our 
internal musings and hard-headed prejudices could 
overbear the plain teachings of the word and the 
lessons of history and sanctified common sense, but 
rather to illuminate and apply all that can be learned 
from these external sources, making this objective 
truth the truth for us, giving to the lessons thus 
learned a motive-power for our daily doings. When 
at some halt in the journey, at some resting-place 
which the ark of the covenant of the Lord hath 
searched out for us, we consider all the way that the 
Lord has led us in the wilderness thus far, we can 
certify to his guidance no less positively than did the 
Israelites. We would not exchange with them, for 
ours is the higher privilege; but we can take up the 
story of God’s dealings with them, in order to assure 
our little ones that all and more may be theirs if 
they commit their way unto the Lord. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


With the fresh interest in the Revised Version of the 
New Testament there comes to us from various quarters 
the substance of the following question from a Michigan 
reader : 

Shall you use the Revised Version in the lessons for 1882? 


Why, we have been using a revised version alongside 
of the Authorized Version week by week for years. Our 
critical commentators have been members of the Bible 
Revision Committee, and they have given a “ revised” 
or “ parallel” translation of the lesson text every week. 
They knew what changes in the translation had been 
agreed on, and we had the benefit of their knowledge. 
Something of the same kind will continue to be done by 
them. They will give the Revised Version or a revision 
of the Revised Version. ‘The latest results of approved 
scholarship will be laid before our readers in some form, 
to help them in their lesson study. 


It is pleasant to find, once in a while, that we have 
readers who disagree with us, As soon as it appears that 
all our subscribers think just as we do, we shall feel that 
our mission is ended, and that there is no place in the 
world for The Sunday School Times. But there is small 
prospect as yet of our closing up work on this account. 
Here comes'a regret from a well-known New- Yorker, that 
we do not agree with him in matters of considerable 
importance. He says: 

We take your paper for all our teachers, and shall do so 
even if we do not like everything in it, because we do like it 
in the main. But there is one feature of its editorials which I 
look upon with regret, as needless, and likely to do more harm 
than good. This is the continual ridicule which it tries to 
throw upon modern science and the doctrine of development 
as applied to the human race. In the first place, you mdy be 
mistaken, and many of your readers may be able to demon- 
strate your mistake; and in that case your method of treat- 
ment will certainly do them no good. In the next place, 


many of your most intelligent readers will certainly think you 
are mistaken, even if you are not; and your treatment of the 
subject cannot tend to convince them that they are wrong. 
Finally and generally, whether your view is correct or not, 
you raise. an issue between science and religion which, 
is wholly unimportant to religion as it is now taught by 








such men as Dean Stanley in England, Phillips Brooks of 
Boston, Thomas §, Hastings of New York, and Charles II. 
Hall of Brooklyn, to. whose honored names htindreds Acss 
brilliant might be added. I do not know whether. these 
yemainent elergymen accept the Darwinian theory or not: I 
only know that no one who accepts their interpretation of 
Seripture would have his faith in Ged and Christ shaken in 
the least by & conviction that Darwinism is true, and that man 
has risen from an origin as lowly as the worm. Is it not bet- 
ter to give men such a hold of the essence of Christianity that 
no developments of science can shake their faith, than to give 
them the impression that Christ cannot be true unless 
Darwin is false? So about spiritualism. I know some very 
devout and highly intelligent Christians who believe that they 
have received communications from departed spirits. There 
is nothing in this belief which in the least tends to unsettle 
their faith in Christ ; on the contrary, it seems to strengthen 
it. Why assume an attitude which seems to imply that the 
one is necessarily inconsistent with the other? I do not need 
any communications from the other world to strengthen my 
faith ; but I see no need to quarrel with those who believe 
(however erroneously) that they both need and receive them. 
In the first place, our correspondent “may be mis- 
taken ”—we think he is—in supposing that we try to 
throw ridicule on “ modern science and the doctrine of 
development.” We are admirers of modern science, and 
of ancient science, and of science of any date. Such 
scientists as Darwin and Tyndall and Huxley and Dana 
and Gray and Marsh are, in our opinion, entitled. to 
high respect as scientists within their sphere of knowl- 
edge. We would not attempt to ridicule them or their 
science. Even their yet unproved theories are entitled 
to respect—just so far as those theories are within the 
realm of science. The theory of evolution or development 
as applied to all formsof matter is one which has been re- 
peatedly referred to in these columns as in no necessary 
conflict with the Bible text, and not to be sneered at as 
if it were an infidel or a skeptical theory. But it is one 
thing to treat a theory respectfully, and quite another 
thing to have respect for all the uses made of that the- 
ory. A distinguished scientist may make himself ridicu- 
lous by his absurd inferences from important scientific 
facts. If he does so, we have no unwillingness to show 
the ridiculousness of his position, when we think we can 
thereby serve the cause of truth. And we certainly 
shall not spare ridicule in dealing with those men who 
prate about the superiority of science to the Bible with- 
out knowing much about either science or the Bible. 
So much for the “ modern science” question. Now for 
“spiritualism.” We do believe that seeking intercourse 
with the dead, and essaying to have “communications 
with departed spirits” is clearly forbidden in the Bible ; 
that it is wrong in purpose and in fact; that it is an 
“abomination” in the sight of God, and ought to be 
spoken of everywhere and always with unmitigated repro- 
bation by all good men and women. If “highly intel- 
ligent Christians” have dabbled in this forbidden thing, 
so much the worse for the “highly intelligent Christians.” 
The “spirits” have not probably been benefited by the 
“ Christians.” And Christians can never be real gainers 
by doing what God forbids them to do. The commands 
of God in olden times were specific against all this 
seeking communication with spirits. (See Lev. 19:31; 
20: 6; Deut.J8: 9-13.) All the teachings of the Old 
Testament and the New go to enforce the idea that there 
is but one approved way of receiving messages of coun- 
sel or instruction from the other world, and that is by 
the text of the Holy Scriptures as made clear by the 
Holy Ghost. “And when they shall say unto you,” 
says the evangelical prophet (Isa. 8: 19, 20), “Seek 
unto them that have familiar spirits” (mediums they 
call them nowadays; for these persons were those who 
professed to bring one into communication with the dead), 
“and unto wizards that peep and that mutter: should 
not a people seek unto their God? for the living to the 
dead?” (God, not a dead loved one, is to be our 
teacher in spiritual truths.) “ To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” When Paul found a 
“medium” doing a smart business in the spiritualism 
line at Philippi, he wrought a miracle to put a stop to 
her performances, even at the cost to himself and his 
companion of being whipped and put into prison for 
his hostility to this “medium” business. Moreover, the 
conductors of this paper have seen the unmitigated evil 
of this whole “ spiritualistic” business as a practical 
matter, in high circles and low, throughout the entire 
country, in asseries of years, and they believe its 
tendency to be everywhere and always demoralizing and 
debasing. Even if we should differ on this point with 
every, one of our readers, and had to stand alone, or to 
full, in our hostility to this spiritualism, our word would 
be, as it is now, concerning the entire iniquity, “ Abomi- 
nation |” , 
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EVENING HYMN. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Slowly all around us gather 
Shadows of the eventide ; 

Home we come to thee, O Father, 
Let our hearts with thee abide. 

We are weak and worn and weary, 
Chafed by toil and care and strife, 

Thou wilt give us welcome cheery 
To thy home of love and life. 


Bright with dew-drops was the morning, 
Golden fair the early light, 
Earth and sea and sky adorning 
With its splendor pure and bright. 
Birds their matin-song were singing 
In the fragrant leafy bowers, 
Incense-breathing, worship-bringing 
Were the glory-vested flowers. 


We from quiet rest were waking 
At the gentle touch of day, 
From the bonds of slumber breaking, 
Faring to our work away. 
All day long thine angels holy 
Sent to help us by their King, 
Be we lofty,—be we lowly,— 
Have our steps been following. 


Lord of angels, Saviour Jesus, 
While thy watchful hosts are near, 
Death or danger cannot seize us, 
Therefore will we know no fear. 
Stronger than the strongest angel 
Art thou, ever by our side ; 
So hath taught us thine evangel, 
In that blessed faith we bide. 


Therefore, though theshadows darken, 
Trudging wearily along, 
Yet we know thine ear will hearken 
While we sing our eyen-song. 
Light of life, departing never, 
Light of earth, and light of heaven, 
Earthly suns may set, but ever 
Will thy love make light at even ! 





GOD'S USE OF NOAH. 


BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D, 


There is more than a romantic interest attaching to 
Noah. As in the case of all other moral heroes, the 
picturesque and romantic element of his history is only 
aside of a great moral development. He is the hero 
of the ark and of Ararat, because he is, first, a just man, 
walking with God in the more prosaic paths of life. 

A man who walks with God in any age of the world 
must be a good man, and no age, however advanced, 
makes his character and example obsolete. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews went back to Abraham 
and Noah and Moses for examples of faith for New 
Testament readers, and these men remain the standard 
illustrations for the modern Christian teacher. 

There is no doubtful lesson for us in the words which 
describe Noah as “perfect in his generations.” He isa 
lesson to all generations because he was perfect in his 
own generation. He worked out his distinct ideal of 
character and achieved his moral victory in his own age, 
though it was an age so corrupt that “it repented the 
Lord that he had made man on the earth.” He did not 
lower his ideal because it was not that of his time. He 
did not give up his work as a preacher of righteousness 
because. the age did not furnish the conditions for its 
success. A man who.is a moral power or a moral leader 
in his own age must be different from his age, and above 
it. That is equally true of the reformer of a nation and 
of a man or woman who stands alone for purity and 
godliness in the corrupt atmosphere of a tenement house. 
The conditions are unfavorable, but the question is not 
what the conditions are but what they are. It is not for 
such a one to sit down and brood over the story of some 
golden age in the past, or dream of some good time 
coming in the future, and say to himself, “If I had only 
lived then I might have been so much better: if the 
good time would only come, I could do so much more.” 
Whatever moral victory or any other victory we win, 
must be won out of the conditions of our own time, and 
in spite of them if need be. There is no moral victory 
in being merely what time and circumstance require; in 
acquiring only what time and circumstance may give. 
We are not in this world to fill out the ideals of our time, 
or to work merely with such tools as the wisdom of the 
time may forge. Christians are in the world to embody 
God’s ideal, and to do God’s work with God’s forces. 
We are working towards an ideal, but we must work 
amid what is actual. The distant sunny height is the 
goal of our climbing, but the way to the height is over 
the rocks at our feet. We may be in love with the 





charmed distance, but it is distance, and the near, the 
actual thing, the real life of to-day, is not charmed. We 
must be good and useful men and women in our own 
generation, or we shall be nothing. That is clear enough, 
perhaps, but it is not always so clear that the materials 
for success are in the uncharmed, uncongenial, often 
hostile, world of our own day. The men who are the 
lessons and the inspiration of all generations are the 
men who have found the inspiration of their success in 
the conditions of their own time. Canaan was Moses’ 
goal, but the Moses of history is not the Moses of Canaan, 
but of the slave huts, of the flight from Egypt, of the 
desert, and of Sinai. In those hard conditions he won his 
success, and vindicated his title to greatness. Paul was 
never heard saying how much better he might be asa 
man, or how much more successful as an apostle, if the 
conditions of the church and of the age were more favor- 
able. He knew well enough that he was sent to make 
them more favorable; and in the heathen society, and 
in the crude church, and in the opposition and persecu- 
tion which dogged every step from Damascus to Rome, 
he found the materials for that life and work which have 
made him, next to Christ, the choicest treasure of the 
Christian church. It was in all those things that he was 
abundantly the conqueror. Let the age be ever so bad, 
the church ever so corrupt, there is something to be 
gotten out of them; the question for us is, Can we get it 
out? There is a statue in the marble; the question then 
concerns the sculptor: can he bring it out of the marble? 
When that is done, the world bows down before a Phidias 
and a Michel Angelo. Manhood begins, not only, as 
Carlyle says, ‘‘when we have reconciled ourselves to ne- 
cessity,” but when we have steadily set ourselves to 
organize victory out of necessity. A life cut off from 
light and sound had been esteemed a life cut off from 
hope and gladness and usefulness; but Laura Bridgman 
found all these in it. “A Scottish peasant’s life was the 
meanest and rudest of all lives till Burns became a poet 
in it and a poet of it.” 

But can we do it? We constantly mistake God’s pur- 
pose in presenting for our study the great spiritual heroes 
of Scripture, and draw from them just the contrary con- 
clusion to that which he meant we should draw. For he 
took these men out of ourcommon stock. He did not 
hew and polish them down to perfect roundness and 
symmetry, but he left much of the rough crust of our 
common humanity clinging to them. They were men 
who sinned as we do, who suffered as we do, and who 
lived among hard and crude conditions of society as we, 
yet they subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, and were made strong out of weakness. 
We are attracted by these moral victories in which we 
are so unlike them, and we forget meanwhile their like- 
ness to us; and we say, ‘“‘Ah, these powers are only for 
God’s,great men, only for heroes, not for commonplace 
men like ourselves.” Yet all the while God is trying to 
show us what faith can make of commonplace men; to 
teach us that faith is just as much a power to dignify and 
inspire and energize our lives as the lives of Moses or 
Elijah. We look at these characters as if God had set 
them up for us to admire their achievements only; 
whereas God directs our attention to the achievements 
merely as a means to fasten it upon that which lies back 
of the achievements; the thing which made them effec- 
tive and brave and true men as the thing which we 
need, and which we may have, to make us effective and 
brave and true. Many a Bible hero was no greater by 
nature than the rank and file of Christians of this age. 
It is not his natural greatness that God cares to have us 
see, but rather how faith gave him power and made his 
life successful. He would teach us by these very men 
and women we so much admire,—these Jacobs and 
Gideons and Deborahs, these Marys and Peters,—how 
faith puts the commonplace man or woman on a higher 
plane of life, and even though it do not make them great, 
makes them helps and lessons in their own time and 
sphere. God does not call upon many men to be heroes 
of a deluge or of an exodus, but he calls upon every one 
of us to be just and perfect in our generation, and to 
walk with him, 

Every one of us stands in some relation to the whole 
progress of humanity. The patriarchs and ourselves are 
parts of one great order. 

“Both theirs and ours Thou art, 

As we and they are thine ; 

Kings, prophets, patriarchs—all have part 

Along the sacred line.” 
They saw the promises afar off and saluted them; we 
possess and enjoy them, but they without us were not to 
be made perfect ; and that which embraces them and us 
together in God’s great slowly unfolding plan is faith 
in God. It is of no account that posterity shall not call 
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us great ; it is of the first account that we be perfect in 
our generation : that on,the background of our own age, 
though it be lurid and dark with storm and veined with 
angry flashes, we nevertheless bring out the lines of a 
true Christ-like character. That will gives us the only 
places in the world worth having. Often it happens 
that in different quarries, miles apart, the workmen are 
cutting stone for a great building in some lordly city. 
One workman does not know what the other is doing. 
None of them have seen the architect’s plan; but each 
workman has but to follow his directions, and to cut his 
stone where he stands, in this quarry or in that, and the 
master-builder will bring all together at last, and every 
stone shall have its place, and the completed pile shall 
be a glory and a joy. 





“THESE ARE THE NAMES.” 
BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 

“ Let us skip the names” will perhaps be the thought 
of many teachers and scholars as they open to the first 
lesson of this quarter. But we do well to remember that 
the Good Shepherd “ calleth his own sheep by name and 
leadeth them out.” Exodus is the story of the leading — 
out. And how striking it is that “the Shepherd of 
Israel,” he “that leadeth Joseph like a flock,” should 
first call his sheep by their names, as he puts himself at 
their head for their long journey out of their captivity. 
“The muster-roll of the Hebrew army,” do you say? 
“The passenger list of an Eastern caravan, whose only 
value is that it enables the leader to know who is missing 
or who is present”? No! Each name is a sort of con- 
densed biography into which the personal traits and the 
personal destiny are gathered up. The name is the 
miniature of the man, the epitome of the tribe; and at 
its mention what weaknesses calling for pity and com- 
passion are brought to mind! What promises and cove- 
nants demanding fulfillment are recalled to memory! 
Hence we shall find this list of names not in the hands 
of some scribe or roll-keeper of the army, but on the 
breast of the high-priest, that in his intercessions the 
wants and weaknesses and claims of each member of the 
flock may be brought to mind. “And Aaron shall bear 
the names of the children of Israel in the breastplate of 
judgment upon his heart when he goeth in unto the holy 
place, for a memorial before the Lord continually” 
(Exod. 28: 29). This muster-roll of Israel, therefore, is 
not made out for the captain of the host merely that he 
may keep track of his soldiers, but for the Lord himself, 
that he may be mindful of his people as he reads their 
names engraved upon the high-priest’s breastplate. 

We have said that the name is a kind of brief biogra- 
phy of the head of the tribe, and a condensed prophecy 
of the tribe itself. Turn back a single page and read the 
vivid delineation of the strength and the weakness of the 
noble and the ignoble destiny for which each of these 
names stands. The instability of Reuben; the cruelty 
and self-will of Simeon and Levi; the greatness and invin- 
cibility of Judah ; the fruitfulness and blessing of Joseph, 
etc.,—how distinctly all these things will come before 
the eye of God as he calls these tribes by their names and 
leads them out. But none will have their names 
stricken off because of their waywardness and wander- 
ings. On the contrary, these will be the oftener men- 
tioned, as the straying sheep hears its name called more 
frequently than the one which keeps close to the flock. 
Did you ever think to listen and hear Jesus, the good 
shepherd, call his own sheep by their names? “Simon! 
Simon! behold Satan hath desired to have you that he 
may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee,” 
‘Martha, Martha! Thou art careful and troubled about 
many things, but one thing is needful.” “Saul, Saul! 
Why persecutest thou me?” What do we hear in 
all this but Jesus speaking, now as the great high- 
priest, making mention of the name of one of the 
twelve which he bears on his heart, noting the peril to 
Pwhich he is exposed and presenting him in memorial 
before the Lord ; now as the good shepherd calling back 
a lamb that is wandering in distracting care for many 
things and forgetting the one thing; and now as the 
shepherd of Israel calling after a “ lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” that he may restore him to himself? The 
tribes might wander away, some of them go into captivity, 
as they afterwards did, and some of them might be lost 
as the ten have long been; but so long as there was a 
tabernacle and a high-priest, their names were con- 
stantly before the eye of God. Perpetually would he be 
reminded of his oath and covenant as he read those signa- 
tures on the glittering breastplate. And since all these 
things were for examples to us, what precious lessons 
may we draw from them! “ Notwithstanding in this 





rejoice not,” says Jesus, “that the spirits are subject unto 
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you; but rather rejoice because your names are written in 
heaven.” You may have little standing in this world, 
men may “separate you from their company and re- 
proach you, and cast out your name as evil for the Son 
of man’s sake,’ but what glory is yours! On Christ’s 
heart your name is written. He repeats with approval 
and affection what men despise. He remembers your 
name when men forget it, speaks it in intercession when 
others mention it in reproach, 
** Behold those jewels on his breast, 
Each as a signet grayed ; 
Close to that bosom warmly pressed 
Lie those by Jesus saved. 

And thou art safe, whoe’er thou art, 

If Jesus bears thee on his heart.” 
Christ left his name on earth for us to use in our 
prayers; he has carried our names up to heaven for him 
to use in his prayers. ‘“ Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you,” he says to us. 
“T will confess his name before my Father and before 
his angels,” he says concerning the faithful disciple. 
That is what he is doing all the time,—confessing our 
names before the Father. We may forget to mention his 
name for a day, or through faintness give over for a while 
our prayers, but he will not forget us if our names are 
written in heaven. He cannotdeny himself. We remem- 
ber what a kind, a strange surprise it gave us, when 
going to Europe, to find our names already known to our 
banker, and waiting to be honored at our arrival, They 
nad been sent on before by those with whom we deposited 
here ; and we found ourselves known in a country where 
we had never been. So let the Christian rejoice that, 
though a pilgrim and stranger in the earth, he has his 
citizenship in heaven, and his name in the registry of 
the redeemed which is kept there. The angels some- 
times read it. Christ is constantly speaking it. From 
beginning to end it is true that the shepherd calleth his 
sheep by their names. 

Bee him first as “the good shepherd.” “The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.” But he 
dies for individuals, not for the vague and impersonal 
mass of humanity merely. “I have redeemed thee, J 
havé called thee by thy name, thou art mine” (Isa, 
48:1). See him again as “the great shepherd,” risen 
and glorified. “The God of peace who brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that. great shep- 
herd of the sheep.” But his priestly intercessions are 
not merely general and indefinite. “J will confess his 
name before my Father” (Rev. 8:4). He prays for this 
Simon, so impetuous and self-confident and headstrong, 
that his faith may not fail; he prays for this Martha, so 
over-anxious and cumbered with worldly cares, that she 
may not miss the chief thing; he prays for this Thomas, 
doubtful and hesitating, that he may not be faithless, but 
believing. Itis the weak and tempted and wandering 
who will be most certain of mention. 

Behold him yet again as “the chief Shepherd,.”’— 
“When the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive 
a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” But the crown 
and the reward will be according to our individual faith- 
fulness amid the unfaithful. “Thou hast a few names 
even in Sardis that have not defiled their garments, and 
they shall walk with me in white.” 

O glorious High Priest! “Thou hast given unto him 
a name that is above every name,” 

** Star unto star speaks light, and world to world 

Repeats the password of the universe 

To God; the name of Christ—the one great word 

Well worth all languages in earth or heaven.” 
And with his name is linked forever in fellowship, in 
intercession, andin glory that of the humblest disciple, 
whose chief joy it is to serve him and honor him in the 
earth. 





A TRUE STONE TABLET. 
BY ISAAC H, HALL, LL.B., PH.D. 


Among the signs which almost deceive the very elect 
in these scientific days are fabricated inscriptions. Now 
and then a sham comes really from Jerusalem, alleged to 
be the result of digging or exploration in Moab or Arabia, 
which causes the learned to write whole tomes of mis- 
taken nonsense, or trail the journals of the most worthy 
and dignified societies in the dirt. Too often such things 
lead honest people, who have no means of forming a 
sound judgment in the case, to lend their faith as a play- 
thing for coarse skeptics, and themselves to receive no 
small temporary injury. The false Moabitic inscriptions, 
the wonderment of Europe, but instantly detected in 
America ; the Cardiff Giant, long a miracle of Barnumiza- 
tion here, and still successful among certain savans of 
Europe long after its complete exposure among us; the 
forged Pheenician inscriptions of Brazil, recording the 





voyages of Hiram’s servants and the discovery of North 
and South America, which revealed themselves through 
the only too good Hebrew scholarship of their fabrica- 
tor; the Hebrew. inscriptions found in Ohio, hard to 
decipher, but which told their tale to the successful 
reader when their legend informed him “ thou art sold” 
—are cases in point. 

But here we have a genuine inscription which has 
innocently wrought commotion in Europe, and the un- 
looked-for discomfiture of many a scholar, It was kindly 
communicated to me by the Rev, Professor T, O. Paine, 
of Elmwood, Massachusetts, who in turn is indebted to 
the Rev. Professor Jacob Emanuel Werren, an eye-wit- 
ness, for complete information. 

High up on the Wild Stribel, not far from the lake 
and town of Thun, Switzerland, was found cut on the 
massy slate the following: 


| | 
| | 


IBID | 
AXIU || 
NERO 


t > wee vem 

The letters are Roman; IBI at the beginning is a 
familiar Latin word, meaning “there ;” and about the 
name NERO there could be nodoubt. It was an inscrip- 
tion of the famous Roman emperor under whom Paul 
suffered martyrdom. He had plainly been “there.” If 
only the how and the when and the why could be solved 
from the intervening letters, here was surely recovered an 
invaluable page of unwritten history. But, unfortunately, 
the intervening letters are a puzzle to all latinity. They 
could not even be solved by the methods which the later 
ecclesiastical inscriptions furnish, which themselves are 
often puzzles enough, and not yet all solved. Yet there 
must be men in Germany who could read the riddle, and 
through Germany it went. Mostof the savans had about 
with it, but without success. It was obscure enough to 
compel the frank admission that no one could read it. 

At last a learned gentleman happened to inform a 
simple Swiss boy of the fact that Nero had been up the 
mountain, and showed him a copy of the inscription in 
proof. But the boy said, * You can’t fool me; that means 
just what it says.” Thereupon he read it, pronouncing 
the letters and combinations according to the local Ger- 
man dialect, 

I. BI. DA. XI.UN.ER.O. 


That is, “I have been (was) there, and he too.” He and 
his comrade had climbed up the mountain—not to the top, 
for it is 12,000 feet high—and signalized their exploit by 
cutting the inscription in the best manner they could. 

For the benefit of those who understand German, as 
well as for the preservation of this misleading marvel of 
phonetic spelling, it is as well to give the whole explana- 
tion—which will be at once plain to one who reads the 
Nibelungen Lied, or Grimm’s Tales, or much very old 
German of any dialect. Adding in italics the letters 
elided in the boy’s dialect, observing also that X stands 
for G’S, and O for AU, in the same dialect, the inscrip- 
tion becomes in German : 


Ich BIn DA G’SIn UNd ER AUeA, 
in which the only archaism is g’sin for gewesen, taking us 
back to Middle High German. The » in din denotes a 
nasal corruption, allied to the French, It will not puzzle 
any one who knows German to read it now: 
“ Ich bin da gewesen und er auch.” 


The slatestone tablet which bears the inscription—a 
little slab of about six inches Square—has been cleaved 
off from its mountain home, and brought down to the 
plain. It is a true monument, and ‘carries many true 
lessons. It will be valued by the phonologist and the 
dialectologue asa rare illustration in their respective 
branches of science ; but it also stands as a warning- 
board against one broad path of error which has many 
divergencies. It is not worth while to look too high for 
truth which lies directly at our feet and in our daily life. 





THE PURPOSE OF PROPHECY. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 

I used to be troubled to know how I should ever under- 
stand—some of Ezekiel, for instance. Was it to be taken 
literally? Who was the Prince? And what about the 
city? And the waters flowing eastward? And if it could 
not be satisfactorily understood, why was it given? But 
I have learned to be more modest in my demands, and 
to be content that future generations should have some- 
thing new to discover, instead of getting all their wisdom 
at second-hand from us. 

Our Lord furnishes us the key of all prophecy, when 
he says, “I have told you before it come to pass, that 





when it is come to pass, ye might believe.’ It is given us 
to strengthen faith, when we see'God’s fulfillment of it. 
If it were given merely to inform us before the time, it 
would be given us with perfect plainness. .And then, 
it is much to be feared, we should, when we saw the time 
approaching, sit down and do nothing but wait for its 
coming. A tribe of Ojibway Indians, with whom I am 
acquainted, know within a few days when the agent from 
the seat of government’ is coming, to bring them their 
half-yearly allowances, and they can do no work for a 
fortnight,—just lie on the river bank, and watch for his 
canoe coming. 

Take for an example of prophecy this: “He made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death ;” 
and fancy any doctor of the law, how evangelical soever, 
trying, before the occurrence itself, to explain the allu- 
sion! How impossible to make anything of it! But 
the two thieves and Joseph of Arimathea make it all 
clear. And how consoling and strengthening to the first 
believers must it have been! How calculated to take 
away the horror they must have felt at Christ’s dying in 
such unworthy company, and how strengthening to their 
faith to see that it was all predicted, even to the fact of 
his being buried in a rich man’s tomb; a circumstance 
unimportant in itself, but important as being a unique 
and conspicuous mark of God’s foreknowledge and 
divine control. 

When we approach prophecy, let us come, therefore, 
with the key our Lord has given us. When we use God’s 
key we shall unlock God’s treasures. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
THE GOLDEN COBWEB. 


It was about dark. Out-door the tall trees in front of 
the house cast long shadows across the yard, and the wind 
was moaning just enough in the chimney to make the 
open fire seem comfortable. Sitting in an easy chair 
before it, Herbert Carter thought that his aunt Kath- 
erine’s parlor was a very pretty place, The fire-light lit 
up the dark maroon carpet, and touched here and there 
the colors of the pictures on the walls. It began to play 
hide-and-seek, too, with the furniture, as the room grew 
darker. He looked around at the handsome curtains, 
the portrait of his aunt, the book-case, the chairs and 
sofas, then at the vases and clock on the mantle-piece, 
and finally at a curious shell suspended from the ceiling 
by silk cords, and swaying slightly to and fro above the 
clock. Herbert had never visited his aunt before, nor 
been in her parlor; but he had heard of this shell. It was, 
in fact, one of the things in his aunt’s house that he had 
wished to see more than anything else. So, after hesi- 
tating a moment, he stood up on a chair and examined it. 

It was the kind of a shell that is called a conch, and 
about the size, perhaps, of a small cocoanut. Its out- 
side was rough and horny, but all the inside that could 
be seen was a beautiful pink; and across a part of the 
opening stretched a delicate cobweb wrought of solid 
gold threads over which some dust had collected. Her- 
bert knew where the shell had come from, and recollected 
all his mother had told him about it. Away back in the 
past when his aunt Katherine was a little girl—that was 
when the story began. She was called Kate then, and a 
portrait represented her as very pretty, with bright blue 
eyes, red cheeks, and brown curly hair falling over her 
shoulders. While standing at a window of the old-fash- 
ioned little meeting-house one rainy’ Sunday afternoon 
she had wished that everybody in the village would come 
to her Sunday-school. 

“Tt is lonesome with only three or four of us here,” 
she said to two girls and a boy near her. 

“T shall ask everybody I know to come next Sunday,” 
replied one of the girls. 

“So shall I,” said the boy, whose name was Dennis 
Wheeler. 

“Let’s all do it,” said Kate, turning round enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘“‘ We must ask the children who live down in the 
mill blocks to come, and the blacksmith’s boys, and 
everybody we meet, and—.” Just at that moment her 
eyes happened to espy a great cobweb up in one corner 
of the room, and she paused a second or two. Then she 
said, “‘ F’ll tell you what we'll do. We will call it the 
cobweb school, and draw everybody into its tiny net.” 

That idea was the beginning of something that no one 
in the village ever would have believed could happen. 
The next Sunday turned out bright and sunshiny; and 
in the afternoon, instead of three pupils, Kate had twenty, 
They were big and little, and some of them were neatly 
dressed. All, moreover, were very quiet, and watched 
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Kate closely. She asked Dennis Wheeler to give out 
the Bibles and question-books; and then they all read 
a chapter of Luke, and she explained it to them the best 
she could, asking many questions in the meanwhile, also. 
Next they sang two or three hymns that she selected ; 
then she prayed timidly a few moments for them all in a 
low, uncertain voice, and they separated. It was all 
more of an undertaking than she had supposed, and she 
felt a little nervous and frightened when they were gone. 
But she meant to continue and establish a school, now 
that she had begun. What she did not know about it 
she would try to find out by degrees; and by and by, 
perhaps, the people in the village would get a minister 
to preach to them, Then he would help her whether 
anybody else did or not. Before her parents died and 
she came to live with her uncle, she had always attended 
a great Sunday-school in the place where she lived. The 
people there were very different from those in the village, 
Kate thought, as she hurried along towards home. No 
one there ever worked Sunday, or allowed the children 
to go fishing and play ball the same as on a week-day. 
The men, too, who worked in the mill in the village, 
hung around the bar-rooms Sunday, and spent the day 
drinking liquor! She had never seen anything of the 
kind before, and it seemed very low and brutal to her. 
No wonder the children were ignorant and stupid. They 
liad never seen what she had. nor lived in the same kind 
of a home. 

“T think,” she said to herself, drawing her shawl about 
her shoulders, and hurrying on faster than ever, “I think 
it will make me very happy to help even a few of them, 
and I will try.” 

When the following Sunday came round, Kate found 
not only the twenty scholars in the meeting-house again, 
but five more besides; and from that day on the school 
increased and prospered to the astonishment of every 
one. Scholars came from nearly every house in the vil- 
lage, until the meeting-house was more crowded than it 
ever had been before; many of the scholars’ mothers 
came, too, now and then; and finally a few of the idle 
men, hearing the singing, came in to see what was going 
on, After six months the people in the village began to 
talk about the school a great deal, and nearly everybody 
gave a little for the purpose of buying a small organ. 
Then the rich mill-owner, finding that it was somehow 
making the village more orderly on Sunday and his work- 
people more sober, volunteered to build over the old 
meeting-house, and make it larger and more comfortable. 

It is with one of Kate’s scholars, however, that this 
story is particularly concerned, rather than with the 
whole school; for it is of him that every one always 
thinks when looking at the shell with its golden cobweb. 
His name was Fenwick—Allen Fenwick; and he was a 
stout, stupid-looking boy with red hair and a freckled face. 
When he first began to come to the Cobweb School he 
worked in the dyeing-room of the mill, and his clothes 
and hands were always bespattered with the dye, so that 
he looked dirty, and was ashamed to sit near the better 
dressed scholars. But Kate took pains to make him feel 
comfortable whenever she had the chance. She taught 
him patiently also, and found out after a while that he 
he was not so stupid as he looked. 

“T’ve been trying a long time to save money enough 
to buy new clothes,” he said once, turning red, when he 
believed she was looking at his coat. “ But my father 
takes aJl I earn.” 

“Never mind your clothes,” Kate returned. 
are quite good enough.” 

“Oh no, they are not, Miss Kate!” he answered. “I 
want to look as well as anybody else, and I mean to 
sometime.” 

A week or two after that Allen disappeared, and it was 
said that he had gone to one of the great. cities to seek 
his fortune. But nebody really knew what had become 
of him, and perhaps few, except Kate, cared. 

“Til write to her some time,” Allen said to himself, 
as he rode away on a farmer’s wagon, “and let her 
know what has become of me. She is the only one in 
the village who has ever been kirfd to me.” 

“Sometime,” however, is a very indefinite day, and 
when we put off doing anything with that time im view, 
it frequently is forgotten and never done at all. A year 
slipped by, and then two or three more; but Allen in 
the meanwhile did not send any word where he was to 
Kate or any one else in the village. The hurry and 
bustle and exciting life of a great city had quite cast out 
from his memory the little village and all his past. He 
was struggling now to become a rich and great man some 
day, like his employer, and he had no time to think of 
anything else. 

One memorable evening, after the business of the day 
was done, Allen walked leisurely up the main thorough- 
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fare of the city in company with a fellow-clerk, and 
finally sauntered into a park where both sat down. 

“ What you want, old fellow,” said his companion in a 
low tone, “is more pluck. You are too easily frightened 
to make a lot of money at once.’’ 

“ But, you see,” returned Allen, also in a low tone, 
“the thing is not quite right. It’s—why, it’s just about 
the same as stealing !” 

“ Nonsense! If you are going wo be so dreadfully green 
about everything, you won’t get on very fast in the city.” 

Allen knocked the pebbles to and fro with his stick 
some moments. He was thinking, for the first time in 
a long while, of that little meeting-house where he had 
sat on pleasant Sunday afternoons and listened to Kate 
read the Bible. No, no; he would be ashamed to ever 
again look at himself in a glass if he stooped to do any- 
thing contemptible. He started from his seat, said he 
did not care to talk of the matter any more, and then 
left his tempter without ceremony. He remembered that 
there was a little Testament in his trunk which Kate 
had given him, and he decided, as he hurried along to 
his lodgings, that he would hunt it up and read it. 

The next day it turned out that his companion of the 
evening before did not come to the store, and Allen there- 
fore escaped seeing him. He felt relieved, and he was 
thankful, too, that the recollection of the little Sunday- 
school away off in that village had kept him from ven- 
turing into any scheme of deception. Once or twice 
during the day he partly determined to write to 
Kate and tell her what her good influence had done for 
him; but the next moment he would think that she had 
probably forgotten about him by that time, and decide 
that would not remind her of him again. If he could 
only have known !—if he could even have guessed how 
much the tired, weary little girl sometimes longed to 
know that she was really helping those she tried to help! 
But the day was to come before a great while,—a day that 
would never let her forget again through her whole life 
what the influence we spread about us may yield. In 
the course of two weeks it happened that Allen’s em- 
ployer wished to send some important papers and account- 
books to his partner in Cuba, and he selected Allen to 
take charge of them on the voyage. He was a strong, 
sensible, trustworthy young man, the merchant consid- 
ered, and could be depended on to carry out his instruc- 
tions faithfully. Out of that voyage came to pass the 
warp and woof of this story. 

It was a bright, pleasant morning when the steamer 
sailed, and Allen was in high spirits. Standing at the 
stern under an awning, he watched the great buildings 
and steeples of the city grow smaller and smaller in the 
distance; then the shores of the bay finally began to 
recede ; and by and by it all looked like a miniature on 
the horizon. In front the ocean, heaving and foaming, 
stretched in every direction as far as the eye could dis- 
cern. Allen thought it all a grand sight; and, after find- 
ing a comfortable seat, he sat a long time looking at the 
waves, the passing ships here and there, and the hun- 
dreds of large birds careering with the wind, and dipping 
their wings now and then in the spray. At night the 
moon came up round and full in the midst of stray 
clouds which a breeze soon scattered, leaving the sky 
clear and beautiful. Altogether the voyage was promis- 
ing such pleasure as Allen never had before, and when 
he had gone to bed he lay awake many hours thinking. 

On the following morning, however, it was raining 
and a strong wind was blowing, so that only the sailors 
and officers occupied the deck. The passengers lounged 
in the saloon, reading or writing, and Allen, after he had 
conquered his sea-sickness, came out among them. 
There were several ladies and children huddled together 
here and there a little timidly, he thought ; and some of 
the men were talking of the storm unfavorably. 

“Tf the wind keeps increasing like this until night it 
will be a regular hurricane,” said one, as the steamer 
rolled heavily over. 

“T am afraid we are going to have trouble,” said 
another man nervously. 

This was something Allen had not anticipated. But 
now all he had ever heard or read of disasters at sea 
flashed vividly through his mind; and as the steamer 
lurched, straining and creaking, he felt very uneasy. If 
anything should happen, he could swim, he was glad to 
think; but they were probably a long, long.distance 
from land. 

The rest of the day passed gloomily enough, and at 
length it grew dark. Then it seemed to blow harder 
than ever, and every wrench the steamer received 
threatened to break her in halves. No one was in doubt 
now that they were in great danger, and the captain 
admitted that the storm was one of the worst he had 
ever experienced. Calling down the stairs he asked for 


help at the pumps, as the vessel had begun to leak badly, 
and Allen hastened on deck with several others to give aid. 
Such a terrific sight a® he met he had never imagined. 
Waves were breaking across the deck, sparks and flames 
rushed from the smoke-stacks, and the wind roared madly. 
Fifteen or twenty men lashed themselves and worked 
the pumps until they were exhausted ; then others took 
their places. Allen was strong enough to hold out as 
long as most of them; but about midnight he became so 
weary that he crawled down to the cabin to rest awhile. 
Perhaps he fell asleep when he got there,—he was so 
confused he could not tell afterwards,—for the next, he 
remembered was a frightful crash that made every nerve 
in him tremble. Then in an instant the cabin became a 
wild, frightful place. Everybody was shouting to one 
another, and the women and children cried piteously. 
He seized a life-preserver and sprang up the stairs. The 
steamer was sinking, and it was time now to save himself 
if possible. 

When Allen reached the deck, though, something sud- 
denly seemed to say to him, “Stop! ‘You area coward 
What would Miss Kate think of you for deserting the 
helpless women and children?” He looked around a . 
moment bewildered. The sailors appeared to be eutting 
away the boats and leaving in haste. Everything was 
breaking up and falling into the sea. He turned and 
shouted into the cabin, the same as he had heard the 
captain give orders, “Come on deck, all of you!” Five 
or six obeyed instantly, and among them an old lady 
with two little girls whom he had noticed frequently. 
But before he could think what to do next a wave swept 
him and them all overboard. He was nearly blinded by 
the water; but the life-preserver buoyed him up, and he 
swam to a large spar dashing about near the wreck. 
Here he found the old lady and the little girls clinging 
to a great box, which he soon managed to turn right side 
up. Then he drew them safely into it, lashed it to the 
spar to keep it from capsizing again, and pushed off from 
the steamer with all his strength. What happened after 
that, however, he did not know. He was lying in bed 
in an odd room filled with shells, dried sea-weed, and 
nets, when he began to be conscious again. 

“ Been pretty well used up, young man,” said a rough- 
looking man at the foot of the bed. “I reckoned you 
wouldn’t weather it through, but you have.” * 

“What’s happened? where am I?” Allen asked in 
one breath, propping himself up with one arm. 

“Wal, you see, you got struck in the head by a piece 
ef timber. That’s the way it was, I suspect; and the old 
lady she fainted away. But one way an’ a ’nother the 
lot ef you washed ashore, and I picked you up along 
with some others.” 

Allen dropped back on the pillow and shut his eyes. 
He was very weak, and aware now that a bandage was 
round his head. 

“Take it easy, take it easy,” the man said, going out. 
“ The old lady says you’re to be cared for like a prince.” 

“ Yes,” said some one gently at the door. “ He saved 
my little girls and me. We should have been drowned 
if he had not helped us.” 

It was the old lady herself, but Allen did not open his 
eyes; he wanted to rest and sleep before he tried to talk 
any more. He meant to tell her that it was Kate who 
had kept him from being a coward ; that if he had never 
been one of her scholars and remembered what she 
thought was noble and honorable, heshould have cared only 
for his own safety. At length, though, he drowsed and 
dreamed while the afternoon wore away. First it seemed 
as if he were back in the village again, walking up and 
down the streets wondering that no one knew him ; then, 
after a vague period, he saw the little meeting-house 
with the inside filled with a great cobweb, in the very 
centre of which was Kate, and around her hundreds of 
children dressed in white. Next he dreamed that he 
stood by the mantle-piece in the room looking at the 
large shells which had cobwebs—golden cobwebs—spun 
Pacross their opening. At last he awoke, and a happy 
thought came to him. 


* * * * * 


How long it was afterwards perhaps does not matter. 
The time was the night before Christmas,—a snowy, 
windy night. Just as fresh sticks had been placed on 
the fire and the curtains drawn to shut out the darkness, 
there came a strong, heavy knock at the door that made 
Kate jump. The next moment her uncle brought in a 
mysterious package for her, sealed with wax; and when 
she opened it the firelight fell full on the shell and the 
glittering golden cobweb. A long letter from a gentle 
old lady living in a great city begged her to accept the 
shell as a gift from one who had heard of her from 
Allen Fenwick. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1881] 


12. June 19,—Review of the Lessons. 
13, June %.—A Lesson of Witnessing.................-.0++0+- Luke 2: 44-53 


[Third Quarter, 1881.| 


1, Joly D—Tarael im MigyPt.cocse --ocsvcccecccovcccccccccccccces Exod, 1: 1-14 
2. July 10.—The Coming Deliverer...... sbietioaus Exod, 2: 5-15 


& July 17.—The Call Of Moses...... .cccccccscesccccccccccccses Exod, 3: 1-14 
4, July %A.—Moses and Aaron............-.. .cc00eesee Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:1-4 
5. July 31,—Moses and the Magicians.....................-«- Exod. 7: 5-17 
6. August 7.—The Passover .............cccccnceesssesnencses- Exod, 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.—The Red Sea........ 2... 2.0000 ---002++00 seeees HXOU, 14: 19-27 


8. August 21.—The Manna. ...............sccceeee---secccnees Exod, 16: 1-8 
9 August 25.-The Commandments........ ...4----.000-00- Exod, 20: 1-11 
10. September 4.—The Commandments...........-......... Exod. 20: 12-21 
11, September 11.—Idolatry Punished .............-«0-0...-+ Exod, 32: 26-35 
12. Beptember 18.—Review of the Lessons. 

13. September 25.—Tem perance ...........---+seceseseese--e- 1 Cor, 9: 22-27 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1881. 
Title: THE COMING DELIVERER. 


GOLDEN TEXT: By FAITH MosEs, WHEN HE WAS COME TO 
YEARS, REFUSED TO BE CALLED THE SON OF PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER. 
— Heb, 11: 1A, 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Prefigured, 


1. The Deliverer Found, v. 5-8. 
Outline: { 2. The Deliverer Trained, y. 9, 10. 
3. The Deliverer Ready, vy. 11-15. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 4: Exod, 2: 5-15. Deliverance prefigured. 
Tuesday, July 5: Psa. 70: 1-5. The deliverer prayed for. 
Wednesday, July 6: Luke 2: 8-20. Our deliverer found. 
Thursday, July 7: Acts 7:17-22. Israel’s deliverer trained. 
Friday, July 8: Luke 2: 39-52. Our deliverer trained. 
Saturday, July 9: Acts 7: 23-29, Israel’s deliverer ready. 
Sunday, July 10: Mark 1: 9-15. Our deliverer ready. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod, 2: 5-15.] 

5, And the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself 
at the river; and her maidens walked along by the river’s side: 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maid 
to fetch it. . 

6. And when she had opened it, she saw the child: and, 
behold, the babe wept. And she had compassion on him, and 
said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children. 

7. Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, Shall I go and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse 
the child for thee ? 

8.-And Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, Go. And the maid 
went and called the child’s mother, 

9. And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, lake this child 
away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages. 
And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 

10, And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and he became her son. And she called his name 
Moses: and she said, Because I drew him out of the water. 

11. And it came to pass in those days, when Moses was 
grown, that he went out unto his brethren, and looked on their 
burdens: and he spied an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, one of 
his brethren. 

12. And he looked this way and that way, and when he saw 
that there was no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in 
the sand. 

13. And when he went out the second day, behold, two men 
of the Hebrews strove together: and he said to him that did 
the wrong, Wherefore,smitest thou thy fellow? 

14. And he said, Who made thee a prince and a judge over 
us? intendest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian? 
And Moses feared, and said, Surely this thing is known. 

15, Now when Pharaoh heard this thing, he sought to slay 
Moses. But Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in 
the land of Midian: and he sat down by a well. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod, 2: 6. She had compassion.——He made them also to 
be pitied of all those that carried them captives, Psa. 106 : 46. 
-——The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers are now known as Tanis, or San. The three names, indeed, 
of water : he turneth it whithersoever he will. Prov. 21: 1.—— | are the same, with only the phonetic change which is un- 
. when he saw him, he had compassion avoidable in different languages, according to well-known 


A certain Samaritan . . 
on him. Luke 10: 33.——Finally, be ye all of one mind, 
having compassion one of another. 1 Pet. 3: 8. 

V.7. His sister.——And the name of Amram’s wife was 
Jochebed, the daughter of. Levi: . . . and she bare unto 
Amram, Aaron and Moses, and Miriam, their sister. Num. 
26 : 59, 

V.9. Nurse it for me.——And Naomi took the child, and 
laid it in her bosom, and became nurse unto it, Ruth 4: 16. 
——But we were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children. 1 Thess, 2: 7.——When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up. Psa. 
27: 10.——Even to your old age I am he; and even to hoar 
hairs will I carry you: . . . even I will carry, and will deliver 
vou. Isa. 46: 4. 


V.10. He became her son.——And now thy two sons, 


her own son. Acts 7: 21,——When the fullness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, . . . to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
Gal. 4: 4, 5. Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God. 
1 John 8: 1. 


V. 11. When Moses was grown.——Our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth. Psa. 144: 12.——And Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was 
mighty in words and in deeds, Acts 7 : 22. Moses, when he 
was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Heb. 11: 24. 


Looked on their burdens.——Therefore they did set over 
them taskmasters to afflict them with their burdens. Exod. 
1: 1{.——And the Lord said, I have seen the affliction of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their ery by reason 
of their taskmasters; for I know their sorrows, Exod. 3:7. 
——Let there more work be laid on the men, that they may 
labour therein ; and let them not regard vain words, Exod. 
5:9. To loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free. Isa. 58: 6.——Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Matt. 11: 28. ' 

V.12, Slew the Egyptian.——And seeing one of them suffer 
wrong, he defended him, and avenged him that was oppressed, 
and smote the Egyptian. Acts 7: 24.——In their anger they 
slew a man, Gen. 49: 6, 

V.14. Who made thee a .. . judge over us f——They said 
again, This one fellow came in to sojourn, and he will needs 
be a judge: now will we deal with thee worse than with them. 
Gen. 19: 9.——His brethren said to him, Shalt thou indeed 
reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion over us? 
Gen, 37: 8.——They gathered themselves together against 
Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, Ye take too 
much upon you. Num. 16: 3.——When he was come into the 
temple, the chief priests and the elders of the people came 
unto him as he was teaching, and said, By what authority 
doest thou these things? and who gave thee this authority ? 
Matt. 21 : 23.—He said unto him, Man, who made me a judge 
ora divider over you? Luke 12: 14.——But he that did his 
neighbour wrong thrust him away, saying, Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge over us? Acts7: 27. 

And Moses feared._——The king’s wrath is as the roaring of 
alion; but his favor is as dew upon the grass, Proy. 19: 12. 
——tThe fear of man bringeth a snare; but whoso putteth his 
trust in the Lord shall be safe. Prov. 29: 25. 


V.15. Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh.—Jezebel sent 
a message unto Elijah . . . and when he saw that, he arose, 
and went for his life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth 
to Judah, and left his servant there. 1 Kings 19: 2, 3.—— 
A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself: but the 
simple pass on, and are punished. Prov. 22: 3.——The king 
sought to put him to death ; but when Urijah heard it, he was 
afraid, and fled, and went into Egypt. Jer. 26: 21,——Arise 
and take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word. Matt. 2: 13.,—— 
Then fled Moses at this saying, and was a stranger in the land 
of Madian, where he begat two sons. Acts 7:29.——By faith 
he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible. Heb. 11: 27. 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Following the text of the last lesson, the Bible narrative 
relates Pharaoh’s measures for murdering all the male chil- 
dren of the Israelites; and how, failing in that, he gave a 
general command to his people to throw every new-born son 
of the Hebrews into the Nile, but to save the daughters alive. 
It was at this time that Moses was born; of the tribe of 
Levi; his father being Amram, and his mother Jochebed. 
He was “exceeding fair,” “a goodly child.” His mother 
hid him three months; but when she could no longer hide 
him, she put him into an ark of rushes,\a basket-like box- 
boat of papyrus, and laid him in the wate °, among the water- 
plants along the river’s edge, and left his sister to watch near 
by and bring her word what became of him. At this point 
of the narrative the present lesson begins. 

It is probable that the scene of this adventure was on the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, near (or at) Zoan, whose remains 


rules. 

The name of the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted Moses 
is not known, though traditions do not fail to supply it, 
and that in more than one manner. Josephus speaks of her 
as Thermuthis, which means “The Great Mother,” and was 
a designation of Neith, the special deity of Lower Egypt. 
The names Pharia, Merris, and Bithia are also found in Syn- 
cellus, Eusebius, and the Rabbins; but neither of them has 
any sound claim to be recognized as the real one. A remark 
very nearly the same will apply to the famous Bent Anat, 
who by some has been supposed to be this princess, She was 
a historical personage, and a noted character; but it is not 
probable that she was Moses’ foster-mother. She was a 
daughter of Rameses II. 





Ephraim and Manasseh . . . are mine / as Reuben and Simeon, 








they shall be mine. Gen. 48: 5.——And when he was cast kings of Egypt for purposes of bathing ; and the kings were 
out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourished him for | gi.¢ accustomed to come down to the river to bathe. The 


bath was in large measure a religious ceremony or purifi- 
cation; the Nile being worshiped as an emanation from 
Osiris. It is not now customary tor Egyptian women of rank 
to bathe in the Nile; but our text shows that the custom was 
then different. 

The adopting of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter would make 
a prince of him; one who might even succeed to the crown. 
The education and training proper for a prince would also be 
given him; so that all that Stephen said in his martyr speech 
recorded in the Book of the Acts, and all that is said in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, must be considered as a not over- 
drawn picture of Moses’ prospects in Egypt. 

The fact that Pharaoh’s daughter was moved with pity at 
the cry of Moses is one which receives some light from the 
following sentence from the Book of the Dead: “I have not 
afflicted any man, I/have not made any man weep, 1 have 
not withheld milk from the mouths of sucklings.” This was 
one of the answers which the spirit of a departed Egyptian 
was supposed to make in the presence of the lord of truth, as 
a condition of acceptance in the day of reckoning. 

The “bulrushes” mentioned in the lesson mean “ papy- 
rus;” the “ flags,” any kind of river plants or weeds, and 
even the smaller rushes (cyperus) not of the papyrus species. 
The “sand” is everywhere plentiful in Egypt, except 
where the Nile deposit makes the muddy soil. It is possible 
also that the Nile mud was the “slime” with which the ark 
was daubed. The “pitch” was bitumen. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D. 





We have here (ys, 5-10) Moses rescued and trained by 
Pharaoh’s daughter (vs. 11-15); his premature attempts to 
deliver Israel issuing in his flight to Midian. As the hard 
service imposed upon Israel failed to reduce their strength or 
numbers, the barbarous decree was issued that all male 
children that were born should be put to death (1: 22). 
But this measure, which was aimed at Israel’s destruction, 
was the means by which, under God’s gracious ordering, the 
deliverer of Israel was ‘to be placed under royal protection 
and to receive the training needed to fit him for his great 
work. Wicked men often thus unconsciously further the 
plans of God and work out their own defeat (Psa. 76: 10; 
Isa. 10: 5-7). 

Verse 5.—The daughter of Pharaoh. Josephus calls her 
Thermuthis; but as others name her differently, and as 
much that he relates of the early life of Moses is manifestly 
fabulous, little dependence can be put upon his statement 
here.—Zo wash. Adam Clarke suggests that it was to wash her 
clothes, and compares a passage in the Odyssey where Homer 
represents a royal princess with her ladies as engaged in this 
occupation: but the Hebrew word never means to wash gar- 
ments, but only to bathe the person, She went, doubtless, 
not to wash for cleanliness, but to perform a religious ablu- 
tion in the sacred stream, which, as the source of life and 
fertility to Egypt, received divine honors, and was thought to 
bestow the richest blessings. Wilkinson (Ancient Egyptians, 
Vol. III., Chap. X.) copies the representation, from a tomb at 
Thebes, of a lady in the bath with four attendants, who wait 
upon her and perform yarious duties.—At the river : literally 
upon or down to the river, and to be connected with the first verb 
in the sentence; the noun is not the ordinary Hebrew word 
for “ river,” but an Egyptian word, and is applied specifically 
to the Nile.—Maidens: Heb. girls, or damsels, used generically 
of young females, whether in their childhood or full grown 
(Ruth 2: 6); like the corresponding English term, it may be 
used familiarly of servants. Maid, in the last clause, repre- 
sents a different word, and means a female servant, the one, 
probably, who, of all the number, waited most directly upon 
the person of the king’s daughter.— Walked: Heb. were walk- 
ing . . . and she saw . . . and sent.—T he ark (see v.3). The 
word is only used elsewhere of Noah’s ark; it is different 
from the one applied to the ark of the covenant ; the bulrushes, 
of which it was made, were the papyrus, of which the Egyp- 
tians were in the habit of constructing light boats (Isa. 18: 2), 
spoken of also by classic authors.—Flags:; that is, reeds 
growing near the water’s edge. 

Verse 6.—And she opened it, and saw him,—the child,—and 
lo! a boy crying. The spectacle of the beautiful infant (v. 2) 
in its helplessness and tears touched her heart. She at once 
suspected the reason of its abandonment, and concluded, 
“This is one of the Hebrews’ children.” Relying upon her 
influence with the king, she ventured to disregard the edict, 
as perhaps no one else might have dared to do, certainly 
not with equal success. And thus God accomplishes his 
gracious purposes through the agency of those who know him 
not (Isa. 45: 4). Hebrew is the national name, chiefly used 
when a contrast is intended with those of another nation, as 
here with the Egyptians, and 1 Samuel 4:6; 13: 20, with the 
Philistines. Israel is their sacred name, belonging to them 
as the people of God. 

Verse 7.—His sister (see v. 4): doubtless Miriam (Num. 
26:59). It is probable that both she and Aaron, who was 





It was customary for the Nile water to be krought to the 
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now three years old (Exod. 7: 7), had been born before the 
murderous decree of the king. If we had no other informa- 
tion, it might be natural to infer from 2: 1, 2, that Moses 
was the oldest child of his parents. Many of the apparent 
discrepancies in Scripture arise in this very way, from the 
silence of the sacred writers respecting that of which they 
have no occasion, at the time, to speak.—A nurse (see Gen. 
24:59; 35:8). The feeling entertained by the Egyptians 
toward those of foreign birth (Gen. 43 : 32) might have made 


it difficult to find an Egyptian woman who would rear the 


child, so that Miriam’s adroit and timely proposal was 
readily accepted ; and the mother was not only permitted to 


- receive her child again, freed from all apprehension as to his 


life, but was hberally paid for so doing, thus receiving the 
reward of her faith (Heb. 11: 23). 

Verse 8.—Maid: A different word from either of those in 
verse 5, and denoting a young unmarried female. 

Verse 10.—Grew : The same word and the same verbal 
form as that rendered was grown (v. 11), which sufficiently 
shows the indefiniteness of the expression. He had attained 
some size, when he was taken to Pharaoh’s daughter; but 
how old he was cannot be determined from this expression. 
—Beeame her son: Was adopted by her, was recognized and 
treated as her son. This involved, of course, such an educa- 
tion as was befitting a member of the royal family (Acts 7: 
22), which was an important preparation for him who was to 
be the leader and legislator of Israel—She called: that is, 
not the mother, as some have imagined, who translate the 
next verb, “thou drewest,” but Pharaoh’s daughter.— Moses. 
The original name is perhaps more accurately preserved in the 
Septuagint version Mouses, which Josephus and modern 
Egyptian scholars éxplain from Mo, “ water,” and uses (udshe) 
“saved.” The Hebrew from méshe is probably modified into 
resemblance to the verb mdshd, “to draw out,” used only of 
rescuing from the water (Psa. 18: 16), ‘and at the same time 
it has been thought by some not only to stand in relation to 
this event of his infancy, but to have a providential corres- 
pondence with the work of his life, drawing out, or leading 
forth, the people of God. 

Verse 11.—Jn those days: A general and somewhat indefi- 
nite expression. According to Acts 7: 23, Moses was forty 
years of age at the time referred to.—His brethren: The 
Israelites, to whom he was related by birth, and with whom 
he was disposed’ to identify himself, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had been brought up at the Egyptian court (Heb. 
11: 24), hence the repetition of the expression —Looked on: 
Not as an indifferent spectator, but with tender concern and 
sympathy.—An Egyptian. Some have conjectured that this 
was one of the taskmasters; at any rate, it was one of the 
dominant nation cruelly maltreating a Hebrew. 

Verse 12.—Slew: The same word as in verse 11 smote. 
Often used of fatal blows, as in this case, but suggesting an 
application of the lex talionis; and that the strokes dealt by 
the Egyptian threatened a like fatal termination. He rescued 
his countryman by putting to death his oppressor, and that at 
the peril of his own life. Stephen tells us (Acts 7: 25) that 
he expected to have been recognized by the Israelites as their 
divinely appointed deliverer, and that their refusal to accept 
him in this character betrayed a disposition kindred to that 
shown in their rejection of the prophets and of the Son of 
God himself (vs. 51, 52). The sequel shows that his act was 
premature, and for the time unauthorized. 

Verse 13.—From avenging the wrongs of his people upon 
their oppressors he proceeds to act as a pacificator between 
the Hebrews themselves.—Him that did the wrong: This is 
expressed by one word in Hebrew, literally, the wicked or 
unjust one.—Fellow: Friend, companion, rendered “ neigh- 
bour”’ in the ninth and tenth commandments, here suggesting 
the intimate bonds of association and relationship which 
bound him to his fellow-Israelite. 

Verse 14.—The response shows that his well-meant inter- 
ference was resented as an assumption of authority to which 
he was not entitled ; a demand is made upon him to show on 
what he bases his claim, with the implication that it was wholly 
unwarranted. Who set thee for (or, appointed thee to be) a 
man who is a prince and a judge over us, having a right to rule, 
and to decide controversies. At the same time he casts up to 
him his deed of the day before, which must have been 
reported by the man whom he rescued. His words at once 
revealed to Moses the peril in which his rash conduct had 
involved him. 

Verse 15.—He who, acting under a divine commission, 
subsequently braved the whole power of the king of Egypt, 
now conscious of his weakness without such aid was forced 
to flee.. Hebrews 11: 27 refers not to this timid flight, but to 
the time when he led Israel triumphantly forth from Egypt, 
sustained by God’s mighty hand. The Lord’s plans were not 
yet ripe for execution, and Moses was not yet fitted for his 
work. He.had received the best education that Egypt could 
give him in all the forms of worldly culture. He needed 
still the discipline of forty years’ retirement,—a period, doubt- 
less, of profound meditation and communion with God in the 
desert till his impatient spirit should be curbed (Num. 12: 3), 
and he should learn to rely on God alone (Exod. 3: 11; 
4:10). Thus the Lord slowly and quietly prepares his 





chosen instruments.— Dwelt and sat down is in Hebrew 
expressed by the same word, as country-seat with us denotes 
a residence in the country, and settle has a like double mean- 
ing. His sitting by the well was not subsequent to a pro- 
longed residence in Midian, but there is first a general 
statement of the region in which he took up his abode, and 
then particular mention is made of an act performed upon 
his entrance into the country. Many alleged difficulties in 
the Bible are removed by simply remembering the fact illus- 
trated here, that the order of narration is not always the order 
of time. Thus the famous puzzle that David is said (1 Sam. 
16: 21) to have become Saul’s armor-bearer, and yet, in a 
subsequent chapter (17: 55), neither Saul nor Abner knew 
who David was, is at once relieved by the consideration that 
the former verse mentions, by way of anticipation, what 
David became, not on his first appearance at Saul’s court, but 
ultimately.— Midian: A kindred people, descended from 
Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 25: 2), and mentioned as, together 
with the Ishmaelites, engaged in the caravan trade between 
Gilead and Egypt. The territory chiefly occupied by them 
seems to haye lain east of the Aelanitic gulf of the Red Sea, 
and to have extended northward as far as the territory of 
Moab, with whom they were at a later period joined in 
hostilities against Israel (Num. 22: 4, 7). But the section 
of the people to which Moses made his escape seems to have 
been a friendly nomad tribe, which was at this time in the 
neighborhood of Mount Horeb (Exod. 3: 1).—A well, Heb. 
the well: The language of one familiar with the region, and 
to whom the spot was definitely known. The well was not 
only a place where a weary traveler might naturally seek 
repose ; but, as it was sure to be resorted to’ by the entire 
vieinage, he might there also soonest expect to find hospitality 
and succor. 


THE SOUL'S CHOICE OF CHRIST. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





The unseen is vaster than theseen: 2 Corinthians 4: 18. In- 
sight is a higher sense than sight: Hebrews 11: 1, 2.. The 
New Testament is far more valuable to us than the Old: 2 
Corinthians 5: 7. 

For here, in the Golden Text of the lesson to-day, is a part 
of Moses’ life not found in his biography. Here is a frag- 
ment of Old Testament history recorded only in the New. 
The passage which the classes are going over begins with the 
deliverer in the land of Goshen, a little exposed infant child, 
and leaves him in the land of Midian, a grown man and an 
exile. Between those two points somewhere the moment 
arrives in which he deliberately chooses to forsake his home 
in the king’s palace for the sake of his life work in freeing 
God’s people from their bondage in the brick-yards of Pha- 
raoh. 

I. Let us understand, in the outset, that this choice was in 
its character thoroughly religious on Moses’ part. 

1. Singularly enough, we do not know ts exact occasion. 
For neither in the Pentateuch nor in the Epistle which sup- 
plements it, is the particular issue put plainly before us, upon 
which the decision arose. Nor is it necessary forus to assume 
that any single extraordinary event took place in this palace- 
life of the chosen deliverer. Slight causes sometimes deter- 
mine long-meditated results. 

2. But we are at liberty to conjecture. There are periods in 
most men’s history when they thoughtfully ask themselves 
whether the moment has not come in which the sentiments 
or notions they recognize as from God ought not at once to 
become the fixed and swaying convictions of their whole 
souls, and force them into action as God’s servants in a 
special career of duty. The daughter of Pharaoh may have 
proffered this Israelite some emolument of office, some posi- 
tion under the government, some alliance with the royal 
household, which he quite well understood would fix his for- 
tunes and settle his future residence and responsibility. He 
chose firmly for a siding of his entire influence and affection 
with the people of God. 

3. And just here the description given by the inspired 
apostle confers almost an evangelical character upon the trans- 
action in its terms. Read over once more the whole passage 
in Hebrews 11: 24-27. Twice is the gospel word “ faith” put 
forward in the verses: “ by faith Moses refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter :—by faith he forsook Egypt.” 
Moreover, the very name of our Saviour is introduced into 
the narrative: “esteeming the reproach of Christ greaser 
riches than the treasures in Egypt.” Hence, wecan claim for 
ourselves full authority for a gospel admonition in the story. 

II. Move on now, and we shall easily see that this choice 
was, as to its grounds, perfectly intelligent on Moses’ part. 

1. He was mature when he made it. The language is, 
“ when he was come to years.” He was rio longer a child ; 
he was forty years old. We know he was educated in all 
the land had to offer. Trained to study and to think for him- 
self, he was competent to judge. 

2. He was acquainted with the former history of Israel. 
For long seasons of intimate association with both parties in 
the struggle he had known the rights and the wrongs of his 
nation. There is no violence in our supposing that free inter- 
course had been permitted him with the family of his mother 





ever since his early adoption. He finds Miriam and Aaron 
at once when he wants them, and there 1s no evidence of any 
period of estrangement between them. Jochebed was a 
devout woman: her véry name means “the glory of Jeho- 
vah,” and she was of the tribe of Levi. He knew the 
ancient histories of Joseph’s time, and he had been told God’s 
covenant promises. 

3. Surely, then, he knew the abject condition of that nation 
of slaves. Every visit he made to the brick-yards he would 
have an easy and painful proof of their hardness and hope- 
lessness in their degradation. How could he help contrast- 
ing his mother’s neighbors with the high-born, well-bred 
courtiers at the royal palace? Sa his tastes, his habits, his 
pursuits, were all educated away from theirs now. What a 
pitiful, depressed heart he must often have brought to his 
chamber, when he remembered his ignorant mother and sister 
left behind him in the clay-beds! Could he be content to 
cast in his future lot with such rough, humble, uncouth 
companions as these ? 

4. He knew, likewise, the temper of the royal family he 
was going to forsake. By this time he must have appreciated 
the meaning and the glory of entrenched and apparently 
irresistible power. The conjecture is hazarded by quite a 
number of respectable commentators that, by accepting the 
heirship Thermuthis may have offered him in her childless 
widowhood, Moses might himself have been made king of 
the proud realm over which Joseph once was the ruler. 

5. He knew, in addition to all this, the soft sense of a luxu- 
rious life. We are all human; and it would never be hon- 
est to deny that there are certain ministrations of wealth to 
our ease and our comfort, which would give asort of pleasure 
for a season even tosin. Moses could not have been so long 
in a monarch’s palace without discovering the peevish rival- 
ries of the creatures that frequented it; he possibly had felt 
already the sting of the courtiers’ spiteful jealousy, as Daniel 
did after him in another palace. But few public people seem 
ever to think much of the thorns when flatterers around 
them envy their lying on so-called beds of. roses. 

6. Moses knew all about the Lord’s plans concerning Israel 
as his chosen nation. To cast in his lot with them did not 
mean just to take off his fine outer garments, and go to brick- 
making in the black clay there in Goshen. Oh no! he was 
to free the people from their bondage; he was to deport them 
bodily beyond the borders; he was to break their chains, not 
simply to share them. The magnitude of this vast under- 
taking consisted in the fact that he must instantly fight 
Pharaoh on his own ground, the moment he left his palace. 

7. For he knew also the commandment Joséph had given 
“concerning his bones.” There—up in some modest build- 
ing by themselyes—those embalmed remains of the last of 
the patriarchs were lying through these slow-passing years. 
That unburied coffin challenged death and defied forgetful- 
ness. It was going to be entombed in Canaan—no doubt of 
it—but not before all the tribes should follow it entering 
their new and permanent home. And Moses chose not only . 
the wilderness travel, when he cast in his life with Israel at 
a stroke, but with it the far prophetic future that remained 
for them. 

III. This leads us to conclude, at last, that this choice was, 
as to its motives, wholly spiritual on Moses’ part. 

1. There was no room for any earthly considerations to 
enter into it. Now we must examine the very phraseology of 
these verses in the Epistle. Notice how antithetically—how 
antagonistically—the expressions are selected in order to the 
contrast. Moses could not be Israel's deliverer from Pharaoh, 
and remain “the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” He could 
not “suffer affliction with the people of God,” and yet “ enjoy 
the pleasures of sin.” He could not possibly cling to “the 
treasures in Egypt,” and still have “respect unto the recom- 
pense of reward.” He could not lead his nation forward to 
Canaan, without “he forsook Egypt, not fearing the wrath 
of the king.” - Hence there was actually no compromise 
conceivable. 

2. Furthermore: this was a choice, not acompulsion. We 
are to discriminate between choice and wishing; it was not 
a mere preference, it was an inner purpose. Nor was it an 
imptilse; it bore « life m it; it wrote a history; it moulded 
an epoch ; it swung a biography as on a crisis, and peremp- 
torily cut a soul off from a past and turned its entire purposes 
towards a sublime fixed future. 

3. So we see it must have been divinely impelled and sus- 
tained. Everything in it, from beginning to end, was ad- 
dressed to the man’s spiritual conception of God and of duty. 
For note three peculiarities of the immensely strong lan- 
guage employed by the apostle. 

Moses’ ‘recompense was to come far on ahead. What is 
here denominated his “reward ” does not mean just a home 
in Canaan with the weary tribes after they had crossed the 
Jordan. We cannot interpret the eleventh of Hebrews in 
that way; look at the last two verses of the chapter. None 
of those worthies received “the promise ;” God provided 
“some better thing.” Moses never entered the land of Pal- 
estine at all. What was his “ recompense of reward ”’ is to be 
understood as the same for all the righteous—heaven at last. 

Moses’ sustaining force came {row wliat was all and always 
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out of sight. Here comes in that strange evangelical thought 
again for our study: “he endured as seeing him who is 
invisible.’ Faith in a Messiah yet to be revealed most likely 
was taught to him from his earliest childhood by Jochebed 
his mother. Like Abraham, he doubtless “saw the day of 
Christ afar off, and was glad.” 

His standard of judgment was directly personal. The apostle 
here uses the word “ esteeming,” one of the most emphatic 
in that language. It signifies what Paul himself meant, 
when he said that he “ counted” all things but loss for Christ. 
Tt signifies to put in the absolute lead, to advance to the su- 
preme front in one’s preference. Thus this leader gave the 
unchallenged choice over everything else in the world to the 
reproach “of Christ.” In effect, he declared that “the worst 
of religion was better than the best of the world without it.” 
Tt does not seem as if even Jochebed could pray, or Miriam 
could sing, beyond that supreme decision. 

Here we arrest our study. The pyramids fade in the mists 
of the years; the Nile is flowing on out of sight; Egypt van- 
ishes far away in the distance. Only: the question remains 
whether any other immortal man is willing to repeat the 
choice of this old leader of God’s Israel now. “ The offence 
of the cross has not ceased.’ It is not so hard at the present 
day, however, to go with God’s people as it was'then. And 
the heavenly Canaan is nearer somewhat now. 

It is @ personal decision, A man who teaches his conclu- 
sion in good faith will find he has to take the final step with- 
out the assistance of others. For once he is solitary, and 
must talk with God. 

It is a simple decision. Faith serenely takes its lot with 
the lowest, lives on what is unseen, and undisturbedly waits 
for its reward in the life which lies beyond death. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the 
river (v. 5). The Egyptians thought that washing was a 
religious duty ; and they were not so far out of the way in 
that. They thought that it was better to wash in the Nile 
than anywhere else. There they were mistaken, The 
daughter of Pharaoh was doing what she thought was her 
simple duty when she went to bathe in the river, Then it was 
that God gave her a chance of doing a great work for him. 
There is no way of being in the line of a blessing from God, 
like being in the line of a duty toward God. Pharaoh's 
daughter came into God’s special plans for the whole race of 
man by going to the river to bathe. Her foster-son Moses 
saw the light of God’s presence and had a call from God 
when he was feeding sheep in the back side of the desert of 
Sinai. David was sent for to be anointed king while he was 
feeding sheep in the field at Bethlehem. Saul, on the other 
hand, was called to the kingdom while hunting his father’s 
asses. And Elisha was summoned to be a prophet’s helper 
and successor while plowing with an ox-team, If you want 
to know what God would have you do by and by, go straight 
at your present duty. Whether it be washing or plowing, 
feeding sheep or hunting asses, attend to it-as if you had 
nothing else to live for just now. If God hasn’t any special 
message for you there, he hasn’t anywhere. 


The babe wept. And she had compassion on him (y. 6). A 
child’s crying has an important mission in the world. It 
means a great deal to the child, and not a little to those. who 
hear it. It has something to do with the training of a young 
mother; and hardly less to do with the training of a young 
father, or an old one. The neighbors, too, come in for their 
share in ita lessons, occasionally, The daughter of Pharaoh 
had compassion on a crying babe. That isto her credit, 
The man or woman who hears a babe cry without having 
compassion on it, whether at home or on a sleeping-car, has 
a heart harder than that of Pharaoh’s daughter, if not harder 
than Pharaoh’s heart. A babe never cries without a reason 
for crying. But a great many, persons—parents as well as 
neighbors—find fault with a crying babe without either rea- 
son or compassion. When you hear a babe cry, again—any- 
where—remember how large results to the race have hinged 
on such acry. Consider what the mission of that.cry may be 
to you. If you cannot do anything else, at least have com- 
passion on the babe. Pharaoh’s daughter did as well as 
that. 


Shall I go and call to thee a nurse # (v. 27.) Moses’ sister didn’t 
wait to be called on forhelp. She proffered it before it was 
asked for. It is as much a duty to speak before you are 
spoken to, in some cases, as to wait until you are spoken to in 
other cases. When you know of anything you can do to 
help another, or to further God’s cause, out with it. Don’t 
dodge responsibility by saying that nobody asked you to do 
it, If you see a boy or a girl who ought to be in Sunday- 
school, or a young man or woman who ought to go to church, 
ask them if you shall find them a seat there. And those 

. new comers in your church or neighborhood, ask them if 
you can do anything for them, without waiting for them to 
call on you for aid, There may be some about you who need 
eounsel er warning, which they not are likely to ask for, 


‘him unmindful of his brethren. 











Unless you proffer it unasked, you are a great deal less faith- 
ful than the sister of Moses. 

And called the child’s mother (v.8). And what better could 
she have done? There’s no such nurse as a good mother. 
A poor woman who is a child’s mother is a better nurse for 
that child than a rich and royal woman who isn’t the child’s 
mother. Pharaoh’s daughter had “ compassion” on the babe 
Moses. Moses’ mother had other feelings than compassion 
toward that child; most mothers have toward their children. 
Moses had a great deal to be thankful for, but for nothing 
in this world more than for his mother. Who can be com- 
pared to a mother? The Bible gives the first place to a 
mother’s joy and toa mother’s grief; and the Bible is as true 
in this as in everything. “I don’t see how any one can live 
without a mother!” says a young danghter who, while herself 
a mother, has a daughter’s sense of dependence on her mother. 
And life is always darker, and this world is always lonelier, 
when one’s mother is dead. If your mother is still living, 
love her, and show your love for her, as for one whom you 
never saw the like of,and never will find equaled, in her 
place. 

Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee 
thy wages (v. 9). “The laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
Whoever does a good service in this world is entitled to be 
paid for it. The better the service the better the pay, ought 
to be the rule of wages everywhere; but it is not so in every 
ease. In nursing children, however, this rule always holds 
good. The highest wages in this world are earned by good 
mothers. Those mothers, deserve their pay, and they get it. 
It:is not always “cash down,” but it is “sure; pay” in the 
long run. There are some mothers who shirk their work, 
and so forfeit their pay ; but fhe mother who does an honest 
day’s work, week in and week out, in faithful and faith-filled 
care of her children, is on a large salary, and she will be rich 
sooner or later: And: the father, and the teacher, and the 
pastor, and the, employer, comes in for good pay in wise min- 
istry to children, Whenever a child is put into our care by 
the, providence of God, God says—and God’s word is truer 
than the word of Pharaoh’s daughter—“ Take this child, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 

He went out unto his brethren (v.11). It would have been 
no credit: to Moses if his bringing up in the palace had made 
A lad’s superior advantages 
through education, or association, or inherited wealth, may 
put him above his brethren; or hesmay by well-doing deserve 
more: honor than they; but he hag no right on any such 
account to ignore or forget his brethren, or to fail to visit and 
minister to them. We have always a duty to our brethren. 
Those of our own flesh and blood have a lasting claim on us. 
Whatever prosperity is granted to us ought to enure to their 
benefit. No matter how exalted may be our social station, or 
how large may be our earthly possessions, our humblest and 
poorest brethren ought to be looked up by us, and their wants 
supplied according to our ability. 

Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? (vy. 13.) If you strike a 
blow at. any man, you ought to have a good reason for it. 
You will have to answer for it sooner, or later. If it is a 
parent striking a child, a teacher striking a pupil, a police- 
man striking an evil-doer, a soldier striking an enemy, ora 
citizen striking a robber or an assassin, he must know why 
he strikes, and be ready to justify his course, or suffer con- 
demnation for it. And this is a good lesson for boys as well 
as men. There are boys who strike at their companions on 
small provocation, or none, “ Wherefore smitest thou thy 
fellow? is a good question to put to them. How can they 
answer this question? 

Surely this thing is.known (v.14). Of| course it is. If 
there.is one thing surer, than another to be known in this 
world, it is the thing that we would like to have kept secret. 
Moses had “looked this way and that way” before he struck, 
and had seen, no man watching him; but he found out that 
his blow was noted, and now he was being reminded of it. 
“ Murder will out/’. If you don’t want acertain thing known, 
don’t do that thing. There is. no other certain mode of con- 
cealment.’ “Be sure your sin will find you out,” This is 
one of the telling sayings of Moses in his later years, I 
wonder whether he remembered his striking that Egyptian, 
when he put this truth on record ? 

He sat down by a well (v.15). What was he sitting there 
for? He didn’t know, It must have seemed a strange thing 


had dealt with him in this way. His had been a varied life 





those happy years, and then turn us out from the palace of 
joy and love into the wilderness of solitude and want? Why? 
I don’t know; but God does. And God can take as good 
care of you as he did of Moses. And God will do this if 
only you will trust him. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


If a teacher cannot make the story of Moses attractive to a 
class of little ones, or of larger ones, he had better give up 
teaching. There is as much of romantic adventure in this 
story as in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or in the fairy 
tale of Cinderella, And from its beginning to its end it is so 
full of important history that the foremost scholars of the 
world are busy over its details to-day, as their predecessors 
have been for centuries; and still there is room for further 
discovery. 

A teacher ought to know something about the life and 
manners of ancient Egypt, as illustrated in this story; and 
this knowledge can be gained by every teacher nowadays. 
The more one has of such knowledge, the better basis there is 
for an intelligent teaching of this lesson. A teacher ought 
also to have in mind the Bible story of Abraham’s call, and 
of Joseph’s career, and of Jacob’s coming into Egypt with 
his children; also of the prophecies of the bondage of the 
children of Israel in Egypt. These main facts, are essential 
to an understanding of this lesson story, 

But even just as the lesson stands in the text, there is 
enough for the poorest informed teacher to make profitable 
to the best informed pupils. How Ged’s plans work out in 
spite of everything! It was the very wickedness of Pharaoh 
which bought that Hebrew babe into that basket among the 
Nile rushes. And by that very means a Hebrew child was 
brought into’ Pharaoh’s palace, to be there trained in the 
‘wisdom which should result in the humbling of Pharaoh’s 
pride, and in the defeat of his best laid plans. God cannot 
be defeated, whoever rises against him... Let us have com- 
fort in this thought. 

Here is encouragement to anxious mothers. Moses’ God 
can take care of any mother’s child, in spite of all apparent 
obstacles, Here is encouragement to loving sisters and dutiful 
daughters who think they are not able to do much for their 
brothers or their mothers, Doing what they can, they can 
often do more than they ever dreamed of doing. Here is en- 
couragement, also, for every one who finds his plans of life 
broken up, and things going so different from what he looked 
for. Never aman had a harder time than Moses, a more 
seemingly broken career; never a man had to wait longer 
than he for God’s purposes to ripen in his behalf; never a 
man did a greater work than he, when God was ready to use 
him for all that he had been fitting for meanwhile. 

Moses was the earthly deliverer of Israel, His finding, 
his training, his willingness for the service, his disappoint- 
ments in it,—all have their lessons for every one who would 
be serviceable to God or to man to-day, But in a larger 
sense God is here shown as the Deliverer—the Deliverer of 
Moses, the Deliverer of the mother of Moses, the Deliverer 
of the children of Israel. This Deliverer is to be looked to 
and to be trusted heartily by all who are now in bondage of 
any sort; and the faith of Moses in every such emergency 
will be sure of the reward of Moses. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This is one of the stories always delightful to children, but 
do not forget to show the proofs of God’s overruling and 
using the purposes of men. Prepare the class for the lesson 
by such questions as these: What, race of people had so 
increased that the whole land was filled with them? In 
what country were the Jewish people? What did the king 
say about them? He resolved to destroy them, too, and 
ordered that all the boy-babies who were born of the Hebrew 
women should be killed. The children of Israel were called 
Hebrews. Who was Israel? He ordered that every male 
child should be cast into the river, but the little girls might 
be left alive. The king was called Pharaoh, the same name 
as the one who was king in the time of Joseph, for all the 


| kings of Egypt for a long time were so named, just as, when 
to him to be there; and he probably wondered why the Lord 


Jesus lived, there were several kings named Herod. 
In to-day’s lesson we have several different pictures of the 


so far. There seemed no plan in it all. This very lesson | same person, and several,different places. Where did Pha- 
finds Moses floating on a river in a mud-daubed basket. raoh order all the children to be thrown? Our. first pic- 
Then it shows him in a palace, known as a son of the king’s | ture is 


daughter. Now it leaves him down in the desert sitting by a 
well; Has God forgotten him? or Has God made any mistake | the women who waited on her. 


By the river. A princess came walking on the banks with 


They were not the first 


in his leading of him? We'know how ali these things worked | women to go to the riverside that morning; a mother had 


together for good to Moses ; and how his very sitting by that 
well brought him,toa new home, and won him a wife, and 


| been there before, and left a treasure among the green flags 
| which grew in the edge of the water. It was a Hebrew 


opened the way for his sharing the wise counsel of Jethro in woman named Jochebed, who had hidden her baby three 
the establishment. of the system of the Hebrew common- | months, until he was growing so strong and large. that 
wealth. But, all this doesn’t make us restful when we are | She could hide him no longer. To the river he must go, but 


sitting by a desert well when we would like to be in a palace 
—does it? Why did the Lord give us those happy weeks or 


not to be flung in and drowned. We cannot tell what she 
thought or how she prayed for her dear child; but the New 
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Testament tells us it was by “faith that his parents hid him, 
and they were not afraid of the king’s commandment.” 

In the ark. There was where his mother left him, in the 
basket of rushes, with pitch all over it to keep the water 
from the baby’s bed. That was what the princess saw among 
the flags, and sent her maid to fetch it. What did she see 
within when they opened it? There were tears on the little 
face. Was she sorry for the child? . Did she know why any 
woman should have left her baby there? Was the king’s 
daughter afraid of the king’s commandment? Another per- 
son was looking to see what would be done to the child,— | 
his sister was in sight, for the mother left her to watch. 

Ina Hebrew home. The sister watched well, and at the right | 
time came to the princess and offered to go and get a 
Hebrew nurse for the baby. Whom did she call? What if 
the girl had been careless or gone off, tired of watching? 
Can your mother so trust you to be faithful? Out of the ark, 
safe in his mother’s care and love and teaching of God’s 
truth and help, and yet paid wages for her loving work with 
the cruel king’s money, the child grew. 

In the palace. His mother seemed to be only his nurse, for 
she brought him to the palace, and he was a son to Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Didn’t Joseph, in Egypt, learn a great deal that 
he never could have known asa shepherd? So with this son 
of the princess in the palace. What did she name him? 
Why? He lived in the palace forty years, and “ was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 

In the brick-yards. When he was forty years old, and had 
seen and thought about the troubles of his brethren, he 
resolved to help them. How did they have to labor? Who 
was set. over them? Moses saw one of the Egyptian task- 
masters striking one of the Hebrews with a whip or scourge. 
Moses was angry, and killed the master, and hid his body in 
the sand, The next day he saw two Hebrews quarreling, 
and he reproved the one who did the wrong, and tried to 
make peace between them. “Who made you a prince and | 
a judge—will you kill me as you did the Egyptian?” asked 
the man. Who told it? Could the man whom he helped 
have done so? We are told in the New Testament that 











God by his hand would deliver them, but they understood 
not. What is the name of our lesson? It was by faith that 
he chose to suffer with his brethren rather than be the 





king’s son, and perhaps have the throne of Egypt. What is 
our golden text? 

In the desert.. Pharaoh heard what Moses had done, and | 
the law of his- land was death to a murderer. Moses fled | 
across the desert, and went to the borders of another country 
and sat down. ‘ 

By awell. There the shepherds came to water their flocks. 
Next week we shall learn what came to him there. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Introductory.—Point out and describe the great river of 
Egypt. By what cruel decree did Pharaoh hope to decrease 
the strength of Israel? (Exod. 1: 22.) Why did he fear their | 
power? (1: 10,) How did the Lord defeat his purpose and 
use his device for the good of Israel? (Acts 7 : 20-23.) How 
shall all’ the plots of the wicked terminate? (Psa. 7: 16. | 
9:15, 16.) To whose glory? (Psa. 76:10.) For whose | 
good? (Rom. 8: 28.) What was typified in Moses’ preserva- 
tion from the destruction of infants? (Matt. 2: 13, 16.) 

Exod. 2: 5.—In what sense does God control the walk of | 
all the children of men? Give an example (1 Sam. 9: 3, 4, | 
15, 16.) In what different sense does he guide his own chil- | 
dren? How should.a Christian tegard all the accidents of 
life?\ How did the Lord appeal to the sympathy of the | 
princess in behalf of the child? (v. 6.) Should a typical | 
meaning be attached to these tears, or should it not? (Isa. 
53: 3.) What provision did he make for its religious educa- | 
tion? (vs. 7, 8.) What is his expectation in all who enjoy | 
early religious blessings? What probably was the name of | 
the sister who guarded the ark? What encouragement to | 
faithful sisters does her life offer? (Exod. 15: 20; Num. 12 | 
10, 13;)| What does this lesson teach us respecting the dura- | 
bility of early religious impressions? (Heb, 11 : 24-26.) What | 
concerning the adyantage of righteous parentage? (Heb. | 
11: 23.) How early should Scripture instruction begin ? | 
(2 Tim. 3: 15.) By what arrangement was the early | 
life of Moses protected from Egyptian influence? (v. 9.) Is it | 
safe to expose the most impressible years of childhood to the | 
society of the rude, irreligious, and profane? Into what | 
school was Moses transferred for the acquirement of that | 
worldly knowledge essential in a leader? v. 10.) “How long | 
did he remain in it? (Acts 7:23.) What does profane his- 
tory tell us about his acquirements? What is the impulse | 
of the just in the presence-of oppression? (vs. 11, 12.) Of 
what tribe was Moses? (2: 1.) | What was its characteristic? 
(Gen. 49: 5-7.) Had any law respecting murder yet been | 
revealed? How probably did he justify himself in the act? | 
(Acts 7 : 23-25.) How did he suffer for his impetuosity and | 
presumption manifested in after years? (Num. 20: 11, 12.) 
How dees a single wrong act affect our efforts for the salva- | 
tion of men ? (vs. 13, 14.) Where did the Lord send this | 











man of Egyptian learning to learn humility and patience? 
(v. 15.) How long did his hasty act delay the gracious pur- 
pose of God? (Acts 7: 26-30.) Have we reason to believe 
that during these years Moses had abandoned or still cher- 
ished the thought of delivering his kinsmen? Should we 
regard his sojourn in Midian as typical or not? (John 10: 
39, 40; 11: 53, 54; Matt.4:1,2.) Why should the study 
of the preparation of Moses as a deliverer awaken deep 
gratitude in us? (Heb. 2: 10.) 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


God’s plan embraces even the slightest events. On how 
small a chance (seemingly) did the fate of Moses turn! Simi- 
lar apparent chances that affected the lot of individuals and 
nations may be seen in the passing of the Ishmaelitish mer- 
chants when Joseph had been cast into the pit (Gen. 37 : 28), 
the chance arrow that slew Ahab (1 Kings 22 : 34), the find- 
ing of the law in the reign ef Josiah (2 Kings 22: 8-20), the 
grief of Nehemiah (Neh. 2:1-8), and the cock-crowing 
that sent the arrow of conviction to the heart of Peter 
(Mark 14:72). The teacher will easily find similar exam- 
pies in history and in experience. The explanation of these 
is to be found in Matthew 10: 29-31, 

Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians; 
that alien scholarship proved useful to him. Even poisons 
are good or bad according as they are used, In the hands of 
a wise man prussic acid, or strychnine, or arsenic may be a 
power for good. The principle may be applied to the 
researches of infidel scholars, “They are Egyptians; let us 
spoil them.” Appropriate their learning, and use it for 
Christ. 

The time of choice came to Moses as it comes to #11 of us,— 
Israel or Egypt, God or mammon. One cannot climb to 
untrodden mountain peaks and still remain at ease in the 
lower valleys. One cannot at the same time be in the dark- 
ness and the light. Nor can one serve in the same war as a 
soldier in both armies, nor as a sailor in two ships bound to 
different ports. To reach Israel one must leave Egypt; 
heaven can never be gained by steady progress downward. 

The Certainty of Providence.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 673, % 4017,—Socrates and Critias (also in Krum- 
macher’s Parables) ; ¢ 4018,—What God Gives Each; 2 4019, 
—The Providence of Daily Life; ¢ 4021,—God in Little 
Things; ? 4024,—No Disconnected Events; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, p. 534, 3 4780,—Faith in Providence; The Bib- 
lical Treasury, p. 47, @ 1421;—An Incident in the Life of 
John Wesley. 

The Time of Training.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 522, 2 3113,—Learning and Wisdom; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 410, 3 3542,+-The Apostles 
and Heathen Learning; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 
472, 4 1665,—The Right Use of Human Learning. 

The Time of Decision.—See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 175, 2 1889,—Christian Decision; 2 1391,— 
A Simile of Decision; 2 1395,—The Man of Decision ; Sec- 
ond Series, p. 233, 2 7913,—The Importance of Deciding. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 


CARES FOR THE FORSAKEN, | SECURES A FRIEND. 


PROVIDES A Home. PREPARES FOR WORK. 
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| WHEN MY FATHER AND MY MOTHER 
FORSAKE ME, é 


| THEN THE LORD WILL TAKE ME UP. 


: 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


No one who has been near the Nile at the time of its in- 
undation will fail to see people washing themselves in the 
river, at any hour of the day. At that time the fellahin 
have often even to swim from village to village—always, in- 
deed, if they can get at no boat or raft. The bulk of the 
work that is ordinarily done on the river’s edge has to be 
done in the water, and the whole population, without much 
exaggeration, seems naked. At least, it is rare to see any 
one at work about the boats (tlren riding far away from their 
accustomed places and carrying cargoes over what is com- 


| monly dry land) with any encumbrance of clothing at all. 


The traveler who goes along the new causeway from Cairo to 


, the pyramids has a boundless stretch of water on either side 


of him; and the natives who usually flock from the mud- 
built hamlets to help him up the pyramid will be seen swim- 
ming to meet him—sometimes a good half-mile—with their 
clothes tied in a bundle and put upon their head. 

But in the time of Moses, the Nile was held sacred as an 
emanation (aporrhoé, off-streaming) of Osiris. Nile water 
was brought to the palaces for sacred washing. This narra- 





tive itself must be taken as carrying its own chief testimony 
to the habits or liberties of the princesses of that day; and it 
is as trustworthy and, authentic and self-illustrative as any 
papyrus or stone record. Those who wish a better picture 
would do well to read Ebers’s Uarda and The Sisters. | 

It may as well be noted here that the “stools” mentioned 
in the narrative which intervenes between the last lesson and 
this, has a fine original terra cotta illustration in a group 


brought by Di Cesnola from Cyprus, and now on exhibition 


in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 

The site of the government and palace, and the scene of 
the incident with which this lesson opens, was doubtless 
Tanis, San, or Zoan, just on the edge of the marsh which now 
occupies a place on the limits of the delta of the Nile. The 
“ flags’? among which Pharaoh’s daughter saw the “ark” 
were the suph which gives the Hebrew name to the Red Sea. 
It means weeds and the smaller rushes; whence on the one 
hand some commentators say that it means also a smaller 
kind of “ papyrus,” mistaking the specific name of papyrus 
for the generic one of cyperus, to which family the papyrus 
belongs ; and whence also on the other hand those who sup- 
pose the exodus to have taken place along the borders of the 
Mediterranean think that this great marsh—which includes 
the Sirbonian bog—was the real Yam Suph, or Red Sea of 
the Bible. However, another mention of the Yam Suph,in 
another book of the Bible, puts this interpretation altogether 
at fault; and this, the chief difficulty in the way of a student 
of the text alone, is ignored utterly by those who tell what 
they assumingly, not to say falsely, call the “ True Story of 
the Exodus.” 

“ Maidens” and “maid” in the Hebrew of verse 5 repre- 
sent two different words, whose combined use add a liveliness 
to the picture which we should not lose. Her “ maidens” 
were her young female companions, probably of rank; while 
her “maid” was a maid-servant, or possibly the old woman 
who gave gravity and protection to the party. The writer 
has seen the young female family of a rich muslim thus 
matronized as they—the daughters of several wives—went 
down for a tranquil airing or private picnic along by the 
sea. 

The remarkable event in verse 6, which relates how the 
whole history of redemption linked and turned on the crying 
of a child, receives one bright illustration from the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead ;” but it can be seen, a trifle exaggerated 
in the notice, in the Speaker’s Commentary. 


“He became her son,” in verse 10, means all that the ex- 
pression could imply in English. He was .not only named 
but adopted by her, and raised as a young prince, with even 
the possibility of a succession to the throne. It implied 
priestly learning, as a matter of course. The name “ Moses,” 
however, is not fully explained in our rendering of the 
Hebrew; and perhaps it could not be from the Hebrew alone 
without the help of the Egyptologists. Her speech in 
Egyptian was probably something like this: “And she 
called his name Child ; for, said she, Because I brought him 
forth (or, bare him) from the water.” Yet several other 
modes of interpretation are possible, some of which might 
be reproduced as a pun in English; and that whether we 
consider either the Egyptian meaning of the word or that of 
the Hebrew explanation. It is not, to be forgotten that the 
inspired writers more than once use an apparent after-thought, 
an etymological coincidence, or an out-of-the-way explana- 
tion or adaptation of prophecy, for the sake (also appar- 
ently) of fixing an idea in the mind or giving it a new force. 
If those who stumble at Matthew’s or even at Paul’s inter- 
pretations of prophecy would remember this, it would save 
them from much grave puzzling over the logic of the matter. 
The sacred writers made use of many a turn of rhetoric 
which presupposed a reader not altogether stolid. Suppose 
our translators had rendered “And she called his name 
Moses (that is, deliverer); for she said, Because I delivered 
him from the water,” it would have been no strain on the 
sense, though it would unnecessarily limit the meaning; but it 
would have wholly changed the course of popular thought 
about the meaning of the name of Moses. But this is 
scarcely the place for a dissertation on either the rhetoric or 
the wit of the sacred writers, nor on the need of having an 


interpreting mind which is not always trying to interpret 


poetry like a criminal statute, proverbs like mathematical 
axioms, or common-sense utterances as if there were no such 
thing as common sense. 


To hide a corpse in the sand anywhere away from the river 
in Egypt, would be no difficult matter. The sand buries up 
almost everything that is left alone; as witness the necessity 
of digging in order to enter tombs and temples within a few. 
weeks after the entrance has once been laboriously effected. 
The sand pours in everywhere almost like water. 

Midian, according to our best light, was the region begin- 
ning on the eastern side of the Sinaitic peninsula, and extend- 
ung across the gulf of Akaba, up to the borders of Moab. 
Between that and Egypt were the turquoise (mafkeh, some 
render it “copper”) mines, whither criminals were sent to 
serve with hard labor, and political offenders went to a practi- 
cal banishment. Moses, in his escape, probably followed in 
general the weary track of the criminals. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


rift pa ublications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.) 


BOOKS. 


Annals of Brookdale, a New England Village. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


The Revised New, Testament. 
Ogilvie & Co. Price, 45 cents 


The Library. By Andrew Lang. With a chapter on modern English 
illustrated books by Austin Dobson. (Art at Home Series.) l6émo, 
pp. xv, 184. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $».25. 


The Scottish Church from the Earliest Times to 1881, to which te‘prefixed 
# historical sketch of St. Giles’s Cathedral by W. Chambers, LL.D. 
12mo, pp. Ixiv, 384. 
R. Worthington, 


16mo, pp. 243. Philadel- 


16mo, pp. xvili, 41. New York: A.8. 


Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers; New York: 
Price, $2,00, 


Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louls XVIII. during 
the Vienna Congress. With a preface, observations, and notes by 
M. G. Pallain. 8vo, with portrait, pp. xxviii, 621. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. P ce, $1.00. 


PAMPH LETS. 
Ethics and Atheists; or, Remonstrances with Professor Adler, Colonel 


Ingersoll on othe rs. By William H. Trenwith. l6mo, pp. 28 

New York: . Pratt’s Printing House. : 
MUSIC, 

Saalfield'’s Ten Cent Library. No. 17. 8vo, pp. 17. New York: R.A. 


Saalfield. Price, 10 cents. 

One of the latest and largest of the many attempts 
that have been made to produce the ideal manual for the 
service of song in worship is The Hvangelical Hymnal, 
compiled by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall and Sigis- 
mond Lasar. We say /argest, because the book is cum- 
brous in size and weight, though the number of its hymns 
and tunes is not large. It contains about six hundred 
hymns, many of which can never become familiar or 
popular, and had better have been omitted, For instance, 
the two poems by Dean Stanley, entitled The Divine 
Life and The Perfect Death, are fine specimens of lyric 
composition, but they are totally unfit for use in the 
sanctuary, We mention these as conspicuous examples 
of a large number of unsuitable hymns. On the other 
hand, one finds here many hymns that are both new and 
excellent; but,.on the whole, the selection seems to us to 
have been made according to narrow principles and an 
immature judgment. Asa hymn-book, it will not secure 
a favorable verdict from the churches. An American 
Hymnal that contains one tune by Lowell Mason, and 
perhaps a dozen by J. H. Cornell, but not a line from 
any other American composer, exhibits a strange lack of 
good judgment. But there is as great an error on another 
side. The book is almost entirely made up from the 
writings of the modern Anglican school of church music, 
Indeed, much of it is. simply transferred (the music, we 
mean) from Barnby’s Hymunary, Sullivan’s Church 
Hymns, the Sarum Hymnal, and kindred works. Some- 
what more than one hundred tunes are taken from 
Barnby’s Hymnary alone. We are not lacking in admira- 
tion of the modern Anglican school of church music. It 
has done inestimable service, produced much noble music, 
and the names of Barnby, Stainer, Sullivan, Turle, Calkin, 
Garrett, Smart, Monk, Tours, Dykes, Goss, to mention 
no others, are honorable indeed. But no volume can 
have catholicity that represents only, or almost exclu- 
sively, one school and type of music. This hymnal cer- 
tainly contains much excellent music, and very little that 
can be called trash. Some of the noblest tunes of the 
authors named above, and of their fellows, will be found 
here, but the book also contains a great deal that is essen- 
tially unmusical. There are scores of tunes that are put 
together with scientific perfection, and are good studies, 
but they have no melodic character, no individuality. 
No congregation will ever sing them. One might as well 
have copies of the Messiah, or of Elijah, in a prayer- 
meeting. A skillful organist is required to play them 
correctly, and trained singers are required to sing them 
properly. Because Dr. Wesley has written that incom- 
parable tune “ Aurelia,” and Dr. Dykes has written two 
or three splendid tunes, it by no means follows that all 
their tunes are worth printing in a hymnal. There are 
scores of Barnby’s tunes that are as worthless as if they 
were trash,—which, of course, they are not. If the editors 
had made a judicious selection from the Anglican school, 
and then added selections drawn from various quarters, 
not despising the many really good American tunes, their 
work would have been unspeakably more satisfactory, It 
would be easy to substantiate this criticisma ‘y reference 
to particular tunes, and by quotations from hymns that 
belong to the modern “intense” school, and are simply 
insufferable. This book is evidently the fruit of much 
labor. It is musically edited with great and careful 
painstaking. Its indexes are especially full and valuable, 
particularly the Biographical Index of authors and trans- 
lators. The plan and arrangement are excellent. Mr. 
Cornell’s attempt to reconstruct the “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
by omitting the repetition of certain phrases in the litany 
part of it, seems to us a blunder. It may be “ correct” 
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and will not surrender it. 


but must confess to grievous disappointment in it. 
Episcopal Hymnals by Dr. Tucker and the Rev. Mr. 


compiled with far better judgment and taste. 
boards, pp. 621. New York and Chicago: 
& Co. Price, $1.75.) 


(12mo, 
A. 8. Barnes 


The multitudes who are busy over their Revised New 
Testaments are doubtless more than willing to have before 
them some summary of the changes made by the new 
revision from the text of the present version, with the rea- 
sons therefor. Before the appearance of the revision, 
no one was honestly qualified to compile such a summary 
except a member of the New Testament Committee, and 
his position of trust made it, to say the least, a delicate 
matter to announce beforehand the preparation of any 
work which would seem to bear the flavor of using his 
trust knowledge for the purpose of private gain. 
ever, the announcement was made, and we now have the 
book: 
Testament, by Alexander Roberts, D.D., professor of hu- 
manity, St. Andrew’s, and member of the English New 
Testament Company. It is expressly stated, however, 
in the preface, that the author alone is responsible for 
this work ; and in the preface to the American edition 
“any g@fficial authority ” is expressly disclaimed. The 
American edition has a supplement, “by a member of 
the American committee of revision,” who, though not 
named in the book, and though the publishers in their 
circular say we are not to mention the fact, is the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff,—as is patent on the very face of its 
matter. This supplement is a well-executed work, and 
is wholly made up of very useful matter; a great part of 
which might as well have been (and indeed was) pub- 
lished in one shape or another, before the Revised New 
Testament appeared. It gives an interesting detail of some 
particulars which are not only valuable now, but will 
remain so for all time. But for the portion written by 
the professed author it is impossible to speak so favor- 
ably. It is superficial, second-hand, unscholarly ; and 
contains errors so numerous that they are to be detected 
almost by opening the book at random. For instance, 
we find on p, 48, line 19, “chap. xviii. 17,” for chap. 
xix. 17;”-eline 20, “of that which is good,” etc., for 
“concerning that which is good,”’ etc.—and several more. 
Indeed, as we write, we count up immediately ten ; and 
that is enough in passing. If these errors were corrected, 
the book would be more sound in a part which is to it 
vital. But it would have to be rewritten throughout to 
make it acceptable to a scholar. For the general reader 
it will give but a general view of the subject in gross; 
about such as he would carry away in his head after 
hearing a popular lecture. Except the few things 
wherein it shows that the author was in the secrets of the 
revisers, it is not to be compared with many books and 
articles written before the Revised Version of the New 
Testament appeared. It leaves us with the wonder how 
such a man as the author could find a place on the Com- 
mittee, and the still greater wonder how he could have 
served for ten years and learned so little. It may be for- 
tunate for the committee to have contained that element, 
lest the scholars shouid leave the world too far behind 
or beneath them; but this book is far from being .ar 
adequate “ Companion” to that magnificent work which 
throws it—as chariot wheel dust—into prominence. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 218. New York: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin, and I. K. Funk & Co. Price, 75 cents; in 
paper, 25 cents. ) Cieath diated ae 

M. Jules Verne is an author who will always be a 
favorite with boys. The tascinating way in which his 
stories blend scientific facts and semi-scientific falsehoods 
with the brilliant creations of a thoroughly French im- 
agination can hardly fail to charm the young intellect in 
that transition period when it still retains a half-belief in 
fairyland. To M, Verne’s recent story The Steam House, 
translated from the French by Miss Agnes D. Kingston, 
and published by the Scribners in two volumes, Zhe 
Demon of Cawnpore and Tigers and Traitors, only very 
qualified praise can be given. The scene is laid in India 
ten years after the Indian mutiny, and the whole inter- 
est of the story centres about Nana Sahib, one of the 
prime movers of the rebellion, and an English party 
who traveled about in a mechanical elephant or steam 
house. The book abounds in wonde: ‘fal adventures and 





hairbreadth escapes. But its radical defect is the one 


Hutchins, abundant as they are in the modern Anglican | 262; viii, 
tunes, and chary of admitting American compositions, are | Price, $1.50 each.) 


| 
} 





nung’ to Latin and Greek liturgies, but the English- | com common to all M. Verne’s 4 peetaaiinn: the inextricable 
speaking people are familiar with the Anglican version, | confusion of fact and fiction. 


The recklessness with 


This crotchet of returning to | which history is falsified both as regards the Indian 
the original in all cases sometimes mars a good hymn. | mutiny and the adventures of Nana Sahib, justifies the 
We had expected and desired much from this volume, | footnote in which the translator disavows all responsi- 


The | bility for either the facts or sentiments of the author in 


his account of the mutiny: (12mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 


246. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


There is room enough among the multitude of cook- 
ery books for such a genial and unique work as Cather- 
ine Owen’s Culture and Cooking ; or, Art in the Kitchen. 
This is not a cookery book in the usual acceptation of 
that term. It gives few recipes, and those given are of 
the scientific rather than the popular kind. But the 
general principles which lie at the base of all good cook- 
ing are clearly expounded and emphasized. Beside the 
usual chapters on bread, pastry, frying, boiling, etc., 
there are special sections for the benefit of small fami- 
lies, and of people of limited means. Then there are 
miscellaneous chapters which treat of the odds and ends 


| of every-day cooking, and which supply not a few house- 


How- | 


| its style is pleasing, often piquant ; 
a Companion to the ‘Revised Version of the New | 





| the teaching of modern languages. 





hold “ wrinkles.” The book abounds in sensible advice ; 


and the range of its 
subject-matter adapts it for use by families with a small 
income, as well as by others of less limited means. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 121. New York: Cassell, Petter, Gal- 
pin, & Co. ' Price, 75 cents. ) 


Mr. James H. Worman has long been known as an 
enthusiastic adherent of the Pestalozzian method in 
It is on this method 
that his Second German Book, prepared for the use of 
Chautauqua students in German, is constructed. As in 
the First Book of the course, the instruction is carried 
on without the help of the student’s vernacular; and 
the aid of pictures and periphrasis is freely utilized in 
the explanation of unfamiliar terms. While this read- 
ing-book is meant for use with the author’s First Book, 
it can also be used independently, (12mo, boards, pp. 
84, New York: A. S, Barnes & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


eel zee» ie 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Massachusetts, state, at Martha’s Vineyard -------- June 28-30 
Middle Tennessee, district, at McMinnville_.---. --. July 5-7 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson---._.-.-.-.-.-.-------- July 20 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka-...--..-.. August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin ..-...------..---------- August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem---.....-------- September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg ---.--..-------.---. October 5, 6 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester-.-.------------- Nov.1 -3 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Bismarek Grove Sunday-school Assembly and Congress, at 


Lawrence, Kansas ......-------- --<- - --<2 -oonr- July 5-15 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
Di ichcnkeneenieia banknthe bucmeeenegnt=napiewe J alt 6-13 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly at Oakville, 
Péihsyl¥anise ---- -co. oe n--wee -- == 228 July 13-20 
Ocean’ Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 
Ferdey 2.2 52 SS sees 2 ie July 18-28 
Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parliament, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York.---.---.--..---- .-2--. July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
BOY) on danas ban cdsusoeiibanecandon i> tn August, 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Assembly, at Green Lake, 
Madingtins~nadtarrevse~cesas| 34:1) Hoo seoe- August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Fark nnaneinmithbactatine sanded puiiameanen August 2-18 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Foreign Sunday-school Association held its 
monthly meeting June 2, at 42 Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn. Among those present other than the regular mem- 
bers were Mr. Lee of the American Sunday-school 
Union, and Miss Wilson, recently returned from mission 
work in Japan. 

A letter from Miss S. §, Ross, of Puerto Santa Maria, 
Spain, speaks of the increased number of scholars in 
attendance upon the Sunday-school, over one hundred 
being now registered. Many of these come from the 
Roman Catholic school, although there is a good Protes- 
tant population. The missionaries could do no work 
without schools, El Amigo (the child’s paper) is a great 
help; its engravings teach where its words cannot be 
read. There was recently an all-day meeting of young 
men from the neighboring villages. Fifty or sixty were 
present, and enjoyed much of the divine presence, This 
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meeting is to be made an annual one, and great results 
are expected from it. Mr. Mayorga recounts some inci- 
dents which show the good done in the Sunday-school of 
Bilbao by the little papers and the gospel teaching. One 
scholar asked permission to pray in the school, and quite 
astonished the teachers by the fervor and propriety of 
his petitions. He afterwards repeated the exercises in 
the congregation. Two girls, who live at a great distance, 
not only attend the school regularly, but are also present 
at every service of the church, including that held on a 
week-day evening. These are some of the fruits of a 
school in a town where it was thought impossible to hold 
one. 

A flourishing school in Matamoras, Mexico, is reported 
by Mrs. J. G. Hall, of Brownsville, Texas. It contains 
nearly two hundred scholars, whom she calls “ highway 
and hedge children.” One of these recently refused to 
let his aunt have a toy stag which had been given him in 
the Sunday-school, lest she should make an idol of it and 
worship it. Two girls, both Christians, became victims 
to small-pox ; one died, the other was left perfectly blind. 
She bears her affliction like a little saint, and beguiles 
the time by quoting Scripture passages learned in the 
school. 

The Sunday-school of the Waldensian Church, in 
Naples, under the care of Jean Pons, has been subjected 
to some persecution at the hands of the priests. Six 
girls were invited by them into the sacristy, and there 
questioned, first as to whether they attended the school, 
then as to what they learned there. They were assured 
by their interlocutor that they would “surely go to the 
devil,” and he then commenced tearing up the Bibles 
which they carried. In deference to their sobs he 
desisted, and offered each a new dress and a pair of ear- 
rings if she would leave the school; but all his efforts 
were in vain. The parents, however, finally took their 
three children away, and gave up their Bibles to be 
burned. 

Italy seems at last to be waking up on the temperance 
question, and Mr, Pierre Luquet, of Spezzia, fills his letter 
with some of the evil effects of wine-drinking, giving, in 
especial, one anecdote of a man very much addicted to 
strong drink, who attended the evangelical services, be- 
came a converted man, and was completely cured of the 
evil appetite. 

The Rev. A. Seitte reports six Sunday-schools at Mont 
Lugon, France, three of which he has recently founded. 
A tiny little school of ten scholars has been confided to 
M. Cherbonneau, at Marsilley, the only annex of La 
Rochelle, while from that city of Reformation memories 
itself Madame Good writes of a fine school of one 
hundred pupils, with ten female and two male teachers. 
Mr, McAll has opened meetings in Rochelle, but as yet 
with little fruit. The dead Protestants need arousing. 

Reports from Hungary this month are good. Pastor 
A. Lang’s school, organized at St. Martin last Trinity 
Sunday, has thirty scholars, and is doing well. 

A lady in Russia, who has long been in correspond- 
ence with one of the members of the society, writes very 
interestingly of the effect of the recent assassination of 
the Emperor upon the public mind. She thinks all these 
things are tending to the establishment and promotion of 
a pure religious faith. She has just received a copy of 
Christie’s Old Organ, in French, for the purpose of trans- 
lation, around which were wrapped some leaves of La 
Feuille de Dimanche, the French Sunday-school lesson 
paper. She is fascinated with the idea of uniform 


lessons, helps, etc., and desires to make the plan known in 
Russia. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—On Monday evening, June 6, the Boston Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union, held its 
second annual reunion in the Berkeley Street Church. 
Previous to the gathering of the Union, the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Congregational Sunday- 
school Union held a two hours’ session, and appointed 


several committees for the better prosecution of the 
state work. 


—At the first annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Sunday-school Association held at Golden, May 17-19, a 
permanent organization was effected, by the formal 
adopting of a constitution and the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. Reports from twenty-two out of the 
thirty-three counties of the state were received. These 
showed 104 schools, of which ninety-six keep open all 
the year round. 


—A hundred and fifty delegates representing eighty- 
five schools met at the Minnesota State Sunday-school 
Convention in Owatonna, May 24 to 26. Mr. Henry 
Plant, of Minneapolis, was ratified as president; the Rey. 





James A. McGowan, of Owatonna, as state secretary ; 
and C. W. Hackett, of St. Paul, as state treasurer. The 
claims of the Minneapolis Sunday-school Temperance 
League were presented to the convention by a delegation 
from the League. Mrs. E. Huntington Miller conducted 
the primarv school department in an able and interest- 
ing way. and the state secretary presented a succinct 
view ot the present work of the association in Minnesota. 

—Though the attendance at the Missouri State Sunday- 
school Convention, which met at Louisian, May 31 to 
June 2, was not so large as might have been expected, 
the exercises were interesting and profitable. The Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell, of St. Louis, delivered an excellent 
address on “ Character builders and character building.” 
The Rev. I. G. Hardin, of Mexico, Missouri, was elected 
president ; and Dr. T.S. Risbey, of Macon, Missouri, 
was continued secretary. The next session will be held 
in Sedalia. Reports from the districts of the State 
showed marked progress in the work. The statistical 
report will be furnished by the secretary to the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, to which a full quota 
of delegates were appointed. 

—An unusually large number of Sunday-school workers 
convened at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Clark 
County (O.) Sunday-school Union. The secretary’s report 
showed an average attendance in the Sunday-schools 
of the county of 5,969. The Rev. Dr. W. C. Falconer 
of Springfield, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Methods of 
Teaching,” in which, taking the Jewish nation as the 
great religious normal school of the race, he showed, 
from God’s dealings with it, the divine plan of human 
education. A committee was appointed to examine, and 
report on, a new singing-book ; but the committee, after 
deliberation, decided that the selection of singing-books 
should be left to ach school, unbiased ‘by any recom- 
mendation from the convention. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Custer City has been appointed for the third annual 
convention of the Black Hills Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, meeting June 22, 23. An interesting programme 
has been prepared for the convention. 


—A preliminary programme has been issued for the New 
England Assembly to be held at Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, August 23 to September 2. The Sunday-school 
course will include six conferences on the word, the 
church. the school, the scholar, the teacher, and the 
week-day, conducted by Dr. Vincent; twelve Bible 
drills in the children’s class, conducted by the Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut: twelve Bible drills in the normal class; twelve 
normal drills on the pupil; and four normal praxes to 
be written out by the pupil. A plan of preliminary 


home study is also proposed. 


—Full information regarding the order of exercises, 
railroad communications, hotels and boarding-houses, for 
‘he Asbury Park Sunday-school Assembly is published 
as a supplement to the Asbury Park Journal. The Rev. 
J. A. Worden will lead the assembly, Mr. C. C. Case will 
conduct the music, the Rey. G. R. Alden will assume 
charge of the children’s meeting, Mrs. Alden will care 
for the primary department, and the Rev. A. A. Waite will 
exhibit the right method of blackboard illustration. 
Twenty-four lecturers are already secured, among whom 
are the Rev. Doctors Hodge and Patton,.of Princeton ; 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago; J. W. Dulles, of Philadel- 
phia; Professors C. A. Young and George Macloskie, 
of Princeton ; Mr. Anthony Comstock, of New York; and 
Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. Mr. John B. 
Gough is expected to take part in the exercises of the 
Assembly. Excursion tickets to Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove may be purchased at all the principal stations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and its branches, and on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. Persons desirous of 
further information should address, till July 20, the Rev. 
J. L. Wells, secretary of the committee, at 73 West 
Kinney Street, Newark, N.J. After that date, Mr. Wells 
can be addressed at Asbury Park. 


—A preliminary programme has already been issued 
by the Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly. 
The exercises at the next annual meeting to be held at 
Oakville, Pennsylvania, July 13-20, will be in general of 
a twofold character, embracing a lecture course and a 
course of normal instruction. Both of these will be con- 
fined strictly to Sunday-school work and Bible study. 
The lecture course will be introduced on the 18th by the 
Rey. Dr. P. H. Henson, of Philadelphia, in an address on 
“Danger signals.” The Rev. Dr. B. L. Agnew, of 
Philadelphia, will follow, on “Sabbath-schools as life- 
saving stations ;” and on the evening of the same day Dr. 
Lyman Abbott will discuss the theme, “ Why I teach 








lecture on “Mental philosophy as related to Sabbath 
school teaching.” Dr. Henson will follow, on “ What 
must lie back of teaching;” and at night Dr. James 
Strong, President of Drew Theological Seminary, who 
has spent a large portion of time in personal explora- 
tions of the East, will lecture on Oriental Lands, illus- 
trating his subject by first-class sciopticon views taken 
by himself and party. On the third day, Dr. Abbott 
will review “‘ The New Version of the New Testament; ” 
Colonel Robert Cowden, of Galion, O., and Dr. Strong, 
will each give illustrated lectures. There will be ser- 
mons or addresses by eminent ministers, and in the after- 
noon a Sunday-school session, conducted by Colonel 
Cowden, the current lesson of the International Series 
to be used. The remaining days of the session are not 
fully arranged for as yet, but Dr. Thomas Guard will 
deliver his lecture on ‘“ Waste.” The Rev. J. Vance, of 
Carlisle, Pa., will connect the missionary feature of Sun- 
day-school work with the Assembly by discoursing on 
“The finger of God in Africa;” and the Rev. 8S. W. 
Duffield, of Altoona, Pa., will present “Christ, the rep- 
resentative human Redeemer, in the light of modern 
science.” It is also expected that Bishop Warren, Dr. 
McCauley, and other prominent divines, will participate 
in the proceedings. 


GENERAL. 

—Document No. 32, of the New York City Mission, 
entitled Gospel Work in New York City, by Mr. Lewis 
E. Jackson, the corresponding secretary of the Mission, 
gives, in brief space, a clear view of the work of the Mis- 
sion in New York. 


—A call for a reunion, similar to that of last summer, 
of the Christian Commission, the Sanitary Commission, 
and aif the chaplains of the late war, at Chautauqua 
Lake, August 5 and 6, has been issued. Particulars can be 
had from the Rev. John O. Foster, Sandwich, Llinois. 


—A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
in Missouri writes: “ Evergreen Sunday-schools are in- 
creasing. The severe winter froze fewer than was feared. 
At one that enjoyed a revival, last winter, they are pre- 
paring to build a church-house. A Christian worker 
who assisted expects to organize three schools in desti- 
tute places; and another has gone to work in the same 
line, and is very succesful. Thus the work bears fruit. 
The outlook for it is full of encouragement.” 


—A good argument in favor of Indian Sunday-schools 
is brought forward in the letter of a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, working among the 
Indians ‘in Kansas. He says: “Salvation through the 
children is the moral necessity for the Indian, if it comes 
at all. Everything the white missionary does is sus- 
pected. The whites who rent lands of the Indians are 
poor and illiterate. Yesterday I went to a settlement of 
ten families of whites on the South Canadian River to 
organize a Sunday-school. They rent lands of a Creek 
Indian. His was a frame house, painted white, elegantly 
furnished ; their houses were miserable clay-daubed 
cabins.” 

+Sunday-school work is progressing in Italy. A 
member of the Spezzia Mission writes to the London 
Christian : “We are endeavoring to avoid what we believe 
to be at,least the mistake of those who have practically 
excluded the Word of God from mission schools in order 
to meet the prejudices of parents whose professed religion 
is other than the Christian. The principle which Mr. 
Clarke commenced with—that of founding Bible-schools 
—has'been developed as the work here has advanced. 
Beyond the regular Sunday-school work, which is 
steadily progressing, there is daily gospel instruction 
given in each class ; and a special evangelistic service is 
held every fortnight, when all the classes meet in our 
largest hall, forming truly a beautiful sight. We are 
encouraged as we see several of the elder children giving 
evidence of spiritual convictions. Four of these are now 
rendering us considerable assistance in the junior classes.”’ 

—The proposed Summer School of Christian philosophy 
has at last become an accomplished fact.’ The first an- 
nual course of lectures will be delivered at Warwick 
Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, Orange County, New York. 
The syllabus is as follows: Tuesday, July 12, Charles F. 
Deems, D.D:, LL.D. Subject: “The Cry of Conflict.” 
Wednesday, July 13, President Noah Porter, of Yale 
College. Subject: “What we Mean by Christian Phi- . 
losophy.” Thursday, July 14, Professor B. P. Bowne, of 
the Boston University. Subject: “The Theistic Basis of 
Science and’ Philosophy.” Friday, July 15, the Rev. 
Thomas Guard. Subject: “The Analogies Existing be- 
tween Nature and Revelation. Saturday, July 16, C. A. 
Young, Professor of Astronomy, Princeton College. Sub- 


in Sunday-school.” On the second day Dr. Agnew will | ject: “ Astronomical Facts for Philosophical Thinkers.” 
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Sunday, July 17,Sermon by the Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford. Subject: “Conditions of 
Spiritual Sight.” Matt. 5: 5. Monday, 
July 18, Professor Alexander Winchell, 
University of Michigan. Subject: “The 
Philosophical Consequences of Evolution.” 
Tuesday, July 19, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Subject: “ Foundations of Christian 
Belief.” Wednesday, July 20, the Rev. J. 
H. Mellvaine, D.D. Subject: “Science 
and Revelation.” Thursday, July 21, Pro- 
fessor B. N. Martin, University of New 
York. Subject: “ Recent Physical Theo- 
ries, in their Bearing on Teleology.” 
Friday, July 22, President John Bascom, 
University of Wisconsin. Subject: “The 
Gains and Losses of Faith from Science.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these monthe 
tn addition to the issue for subscribers. 





Farmers and threshermen lookout for 
the “ Starved Rooster Thresher,” in next 
week’s paper. 








SPECIAL MOTICES. 


Buying shoes for children’s wear with the A. 8. T. 
Co, Piack Tip uron them means just this: shoe bills 
reduced one half, and neat toes tll the shoe is worn 
out, ts can prove this by giving them a trial, 


A Rare Orrer.—The subscribers of The Sunday 
Schooi Times are entitled to “The Golden Rule 
from now to January 1, 1882. for only 50 cents. This 
is a rare offer, and “The Golden Rule” is one of the 
best and brightest religious weekiies, Address, The 
Golden Rale, Boston, Mass. 


~ THE CENTURY CO. 


The name of the corporation formerly known 
as SCRIBNER & Co, (publishers of SORIBNBR’S 
MonTHLY, St. Nicmo.as, “The Spiritual 
Songs Series’ of hymn and tune books, *‘ Songs 
for the Sanctuary,” ete.) hus now been changed 
to The Century Co. The title of ScRIBNER’S 
MonrHLY will become “THE CENTURY,” 
with the next volume, The Jaly numbers of 
that magazine and of St. NICHOLAS are th 
first to bear the new corporate imprint. ' 


SCRIBNER FCR JULY 


Contains the first of an important series of 
papers entitled “The People’s Problem,” in 
which the writer takes the ground that. the 
time has come for the people of this country to 
exercise “ their right to alter the government.” 

Besides a wealth of literary and illustrated 
matter, there are the concluding chapters of two 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 


“Madame Delphine,” by George W. Cable 
(begun in May), and “A Fearful Responsi- 
bility,” by W. D. Howells (begun in June). 
The May, June, and July numbers, containing 
these two complete novelettes, are offered for 
$1.00. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR JULY 


Will have many capital features, including 
chapters of two serials by RossirER JOHNSON 
and W, 0. Stopparp; “ How to Stock and 
Keep a Fresh-Water Aquarium ;” a full-page 
portraitof DENGREMONT, the boy-violinist, etc. 
Price of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, $4.00a year} 
35 cents a number. St. NICHOLAS, $3.00 a 
year; 25centsanumber. Sold everywhere. 


THE.CENTURY CO., 
(Formerly ScRIBNER & Co.) Incorporated 1870. 
743 Broapway, N. Y. 


EBSTER 5 ywaBBte 7 


DICTIONARY.<S 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
: Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


O you wish a permanent home now, with Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters? For circular contain- 
i Biessings and Requirements of such a home, 
adaress Charles Greaves, Canaan,4QOorners, N.Y. 


“BIBLIQUE.” 


This novel and interesting way ofatudying the Bible 
is endorsed by all dereymen, and is well maar for 
Sun -schools, or the family circle. It will awaken 
the curtosity of the voung and impress Scripture his- 
tory upon their minds, Price, 50 cents, paid. A 
dress * Biblique,”’ Wright & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


| PADINWI® | Tux Fay Wase Bice 
INDIO0 BLUE! 2 <a 


233 N. Secend 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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About this Paper. 


Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES? Over forty thousand teachers of 


various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. 


ablest scholars and writers are secured 


. We are confident that vou will find the pa 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 


The 
For each department of lesson work the 


r an enjoy- 


The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 
HOW T0 2 7 just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
ek fe 


sent to your address every we 


‘or three months for fifty cents. 


If you like, you can fill and 


cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 


stamps. 


Please send THE SunDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 


address. 


Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
seribe for only three or six months, if you can miore readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 


each. From five to nine copies in a 


package to one address, $1.50 each. 
copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. 


From ten to nineteen 
Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 


address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates.. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club erg) ig be accompanied with the 


names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 


addition to the above club rates, the pa) 


or twenty-five cents per copy in 


rs will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 


of the members of aclub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for Jess than one year. 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Sunday-school Certificate 


For scholars entering the school. ‘There has been a 
demand for a certificate that was pretty and cheap. 
We have been to considerable expense in getting up a 
design and engraving same on stone. It is printed in 
two colors, black and tint, | hebnae | Let a board, =~ 
11x9, rmaaking a very pretty effect. e design cons 
we scene of Christ” Blessing Little Children,” and a 
picture of * Samuel at Prayer,” thawhoe surrounded 
with appropriate texts, etc., etc, reach a ayy cir- 
culation we have placed the price at the rate of $5.00 
per hundred in any quantity. Sample mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 

NEW. WALL ROLL FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


Consolation in Christ. 


Compiled by J. Stanford Holme, D.D. Containing 
Scripture Selections and Poetry for each day in the 
month. Printed in large type, with initial letters and 
border in red, altogether making the most attractive 
roll in the market. Size of page, Hx20. 82 pages 
mounted on a roller, all ready to hang up on the wall. 
Price, $1. 

Present Lessons from Distant Days. 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D, i vol., 18mo, 172 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 0cents. 

Second Thousand, 

Hints and Helps for the Christian Life. 

By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 1 vol., 18mo, 192 pp. Cloth, 
flex., 0 cents. 

Sunday-school books and supplies of all kinds. 

WARD &4 DRUMMOND 
M6 Nassau Street, New York. 


ay 
Agents for the CS} Oo L. Dp: N 
DAW Or, LIGHT on the 
GREAT FUTURE. 
School Teachers, Students, Young Men and Ladies, 
actin an Seats for this book are Making over $100 a 
sneath. ls fast. One agent sold 7] first. 15 days, 
another 46 in 8 ys, another 11 in one day, another 1 
and 5 Bibles in 5 8. Secure territory quick. Also 
ents wanted for the best Tilustrated Revised New 
‘estament, and for the finest Family Bibles. send for 
lars an 


circu sample 

P, W, ZEIGLER & Cd.,015 Arch 8*., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATERY, niound and repainel ot MADEIRA 'S 

CUTLERY STORE. fs 10th Bt. bel Chesthut, Phila, 


WANTED 





DODD, MEAD, & CO.’S 


EDITIONS OF THE 


Revised New Testament 


lst. THE REVISED VERSION, 

In one large 12mo vol., well printed on 
good paper, and substantially bound. 
Price, - - - $1.00 
THE REVISED VERSION, 

Red Line Edition, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, with red line icles. and 
suitably bound, Price, . $1.50 


The Old and the New Versions Compared. 


3d. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Having the Old and the New Versions 
on opposite and corresponding pages. 
Large 12mo, 1004 pages, well printed 
and substantially rw Price, $1.50 
4th, THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Red Line Edition. The Old and the 
New Versions, as above, handsomely 
printed,with red line border, and suitably 
bound, Price, - . $2 50 

T hese editions have been prepared to meet the 
demand for accurate and well-printed copies of 
the New, Testament at moderate prices. No 
effort has been spured to insure a correct text of 
both Otd and New Versions. After careful 
reading by experienced proof-readers, each page 
has been colluted with the original, con ae 
word, by experts. This is the precaution 
adopted by the Bible Society, and secures per- 
fect accuracy. 

Agents wanted to sell our Subscription Edi- 
tion of “The Old and New Versions.” This 
is the only Subscription Edition having the Old 
and New Versions on opposite pages. Special 
terms to agents will be made known on applica- 
tion to our Subscription Department, 


Dopp, Mrap, & Company, Publishers, 
NOS .Srcedwey, New York. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTHS. By 
ANNIE G. HALE 

FOR MACK’S SAKE, ByS8.J. BuRKE 1.25 

HISTORY ©F SWITZERLAND. By 
HARRIET D. SLIDELL MACK ENZIE..,........ 1.50 


THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mas. JENNIE 
F, WILLING 


SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS. Vakious 
AUTHORS .o..65000ene-- <0 ~~ 20000 oO cceceeceeccesces - 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy........--....... 1.00 
= HARPER'S AWAKENING. By 

ANSY 


TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By 

Mrs. THwo. R. JENN ESS 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 

By Rev. G. E. MERRILL 


Spawe cochiwedebcedeeuve 1.00 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Joun 8. 
ENON « Licntnled- ad diddhoseccossecsecccece 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss CHar- 
PE Es USE ccnbdadnccadeneqoceaune ----- 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. My Miss CHARLOTTE M. 
cnet 4th lccandine stated nabibbweetdenunsichs 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. By Miss CHARLOTTE 
Ps Ae GN cceee natheondiinddtednenga etesiinneenee 1.25 


SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT 
BOOK 


eer eer oe mae een eeneeseee . 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
for both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 


' lin 

lege, Oberlin, 0. Theological, 

Collegiate, and Seperate 
Ed ucation: ts, Elective studies. Over 
1,000 students. Instruction t noah Good libraries, 
laboratories, and gymnasiums. eligious influences 
the best. All expenses y low. h outlay for 
board, room, withing and books, for entire paneet rans. 

P 





can be k within $100. Terms o Jan. 4, '81, 
5, and Sept. 13. Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 


— management. Full co of first-class teach- 
ers. Offers the very best instruction in Theory, Voice 


Culture, Piano, Organ and Stri nstruments. 
Charges moderate. Asa home for students, Oberlin is 
uns: tor hoaalth fal i tell s 
tual advantages, and wholesome sur- 
roundings. ress u S | C 
Prof. F. B. RICE. Director. 
REENWICH ACADEMY. 

J Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Instituteand 
Commercial ae. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N, Y. to ton. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water ‘wie = and ae Terms 
moderate. ery Sept.1. Ca gave free ev. F, D. 
BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal it Greenwich, R. I. 
aw Summer boarding from July | to August 30. 


_ BRADFORD ACADEMY — 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

THE Seventy-ninth Year commences ae 6, 1881. 
For circulars appl to Miss ANNIE E. J HHNSON, 
Principal, Bradford, Mass ‘ 
CAR STREES SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 

Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals. The 
thirty-second year ot this hoarding and day-school will 
commence Sept. 21, at 1615 Chestnnt Street 


Ni ORTH Is successfully tanght by 
h la Send for a cireular, 

Harry Angell, 354 4th 

Avenue, New York City. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, Onto. Mt. HoLyoKE PLAN. 

The Twenty-seventh year will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum, 
Send for catalogue to 

M HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 








23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools, and Families, with thor- 
oughly competent Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
for every department of Instruction. Families ing 
abroad, or to the country for the summer, can also be 
ener suited with superior Tutors or Governesses. 

Jall on, or address, Miss M. J. YOUN 


NG, 
oreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


American and F 
Square, New York 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beauty and healthfulness. Careful personal attention. 
a fitted for any class in College. French spoken 
inthe Family. Especial advantages in Music and Art 
Studies. REV.ALFRED C, ROE, Principal. 


ictoria Universit y, Cobcurg, Canada. Lectures 
resumed Oct. 4. Expense for board. tuition, ete., $150 
ayear. Calendars free. Rev. Dr. Nelles, Pres’t. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home Schoo! for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
ee J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

A select Boarding School for 25 Bo 
the highest rank 

lars address HEN 





Fits to take 
at Yale and Williams. For circu- 
RY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD | 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Largest scope, least expensive, most delightfully 
located, with ablest instructors. For circular address 
HOMER B, SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grantville, Mass. 


Andover Theologica 


ADVANCED CLASS. 


Seminary, 


1881-1882. 
Lectures will be delivered on the following subjects: 
The Revised Version of the New Testament, Prof. 

Thayer. The Origin and Composition of the Penta- 

teuch, with reference to Recent Opinions, Prof, Mead. 

The Scientific Method in Theology contrasted with 

the Dogmatic and Rationalistic Methods, Prof, Gulli- 

ver. odern Christology, Prof Smyth. Modern 

Schools of Preaching, with Criticism of Sermons, 

Prof. Tucker. The livery of Sermons, with indi- 

vidual criticism, Prof. Churchill, The Inspiration of 





the Scriptures, Prof. Ladd, of Bowdoin College. 
Modern Psychology as affecting Christian Theory and 
Practice, Prof. 


1elps, of Smith College. Sunday- 
school Work, Rev. A. E. Dunning... The Method of 
Investigation in Physical Science, with special refer- 
ence to the question of Man’s Antiquity upon ‘the 
Earth, Rev. G. Frederick Wright. ; 

Prof. Austin Phelps encourages the expectation that 
he will take part in the instruction of the year. Ac- 
cess will be allowed to the lectures on Biblical The- 
ology, to be delivered to the Middle Class by Rev. Dr. 
Duryea of Boston, and (probably) by Rev, Dr. 
McKenzie of Cambridge. 

Attendance on lectures will be reapires to the ex- 
tent of four a week, namely; at lu A. M. each Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Students will be 
allowed, however, to choose the studies which they 
wish to pursue, and special facilities will be afforded 
for private reading and research. (ne aim of the 
year will be the promotion of productive work on the 
part of members of the class. The year opens Sept. 6. 

Admission to the class is by vote of the Faculty, on 
presentation of Testimonials from the Faculty of the 
hag atl at which the applicant graduated, certitying 
his fidelity and proficiency in me and on the ex- 
earen of a purpose to remain through the year. 

Cach student is ~aS a furnished single room. 
Scholarships are established, yielding $200each. Board 
from $3 to $4 @ Week. 

For further particulars apply to Prof. EGBERT C. 
SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 

Andover Theological Seminary, June 16, 1881. 


Steubenville (Ohio) Female Seminary. 
2 Years’ Successful Experience. . First-class School. 
Reid, Ph.D., Prin. 


‘Terms low. Send for catalogue. A.M. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


>) 5 LibraryNumbers. 
KH Site Also Lastere per bx, ee | Ey 





_P.F.Van veren, 116 Nassau St. \.Y. 
EWARD \ARDS. 
AS SUNDAY / SCHOOLS 
We call Teachers’ attention to our new line of Re- 
ward Cards, which we offer at‘Lowgst WHOLESALE 


Prices, thus saving purchasers all intermediate pr fits. 
Price List sent on receipt of three cents. We wil 
send 17 sample packs for $1.50.. These prices repre- 
sent so per cent. discount off all others hitherto oiles 
ed teachers. ddress, 


METROPOLITAN REWAED CARD C0., 
P, O, Box 1531, New York, 




















Soe 


ee 
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AN OBVIOUS CHRISTIAN DUTY, 


Henry Ward Beecher says: “‘ Once the 
question was, Can a Christian man rightfully 
seek Life Insurance? That day is past. Now 
the question is, Can a Christian man justify 
himself in neglecting such a duty?” 


This teaching is emphasized by two Reports 
on the past history and present condition of 
the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York, made by the Superin- 
tendents of the New York and Pennsylvania 
Insurance departments. 


Thirty-five years ago a leading citizen of 
Brooklyn was brought before his church for 
“ distrusting Providence,” the evidence being 
a policy of insurance in the Mutual, To-day 
the leading clergymen of all denominations 
endorse Mr. Beecher’s doctrine, that no Chris- 
tian mian can justify a neglect of this obvious 
duty. ‘Under the Presidency of Mr. F. 8. 
Winston, the Mutual, socording to the official 
reports just published, is the oldest and largest 
company ip the world. 


Tts assets are - $92,060,503.65 
Its liabilities are, $78,730,354.00 
ItsSurplusis $12,105,883.39 


Mr. Beecher further says, ‘‘ A policy of Life 
Insurance cannot be taken for debt, cannot be 
alienated from your heirs, and, if you have 
chosen your company discreetly, is sub- 
ject to no commercial risk. It is as nearly 
sure as anything earthly can be.” 


In its thirty-eight years the Mutual has 
issued over 220,000 Policies, insured over $700,- 
000,000; received over $206,000,000, and paid 
to Policy Holders over $164,000,000. 


The obvious duty of every Christian man of 
family is Life Insurance, and these official 
figures kd indicate the Mutual as the com- 
pany in which to insure. 


wee 
C RING 
PIANO, 


in all great contests, and for 


THE VICTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD ofthe 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—wili be offered during the 
present conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS crmnica 


our PIANOS in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in 
LONDON, 1851; at the GREAT EXPOSITION in 
PARIS, 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION in CHILI, 1875; and at the grand CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION in PHIL «aDELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston, 








CHURCH SETS COMPLETE 
$35.to $500. 


Deliyered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, Altars, and 


Tables. of the most approved Patterns. Photographs 
and price list mailed free if applied for. 


, j ‘ 

Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 
48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., Boston, Mass. 
‘WHE SECOND COMING OF GHRIST AT HAND. 

—We live in those Gary wherein the Lord will 
ther His Israel out of both Jew and Christian 
‘hurehes, that their spirit, soul and body may be pre- 
served blameless to receive the Lord at Hie coming. 
Rom, ix, 4; Isa, xi, 11, tai Dey. or bee — D2, 
A F Vv " : r. xv, 52, 53; 
Phil. iii, 31;'Mark xiii, 2); Matt. xxiv, 14; Rom. ‘viil, 
11, 22,23; Rev. xxi, 1, 4,5; John xiv, 16, 17, 26, Fur- 
ther information ‘can’ be obtained ‘in two different 
at 12c. each. Addreas 
iL. WLELE, 143 N, Sixth 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CYCLOPADIA WAR. 


The month of July, 1881, witnesses the completion of the largest and most important 
literary work this country and the century have seen. It is'the Library of Universal Knowl- 
edge, large type edition, in 15 large octavo volumes, containing 10 per cent, more matter than 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia, at less than, one-fifth its cost, and 20 per cent. more than Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, at a little more than one-fourth its cost, 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, which forms the basis of the Library of Universal Knowled 
(the last London edition of 1880 being reprinted verbatim as a portion of its contents), is the 
laborious product of the ripest British and European scholar- 
ship. It has develo through | CTO RY acentury of Cyclopedia making; 
its various editions having been many times revised, in successive 
years, till it has come to be universally recognized, by those competent to judge, as standing 
at the very front of great aggregations of knowledge, and better adapted than any other Cyclo- 
peedia for popular use. It contains such ‘full and important information as the ordinary reader, 
or the careful student, is likely to seek, upon about 25,000 subjects in every department of 
human knowledge. Chambers’s Encyclopedia, however, is a foreign production, edited and 
published for a foreign market, and could not be expected to 
give as much prominence to O R rf H E American topics as American 
readers might desire. To supply , these and other deficiencies a 
large corps of American editors and writers have added important articles upon about 15,000 
topics, covering the entire field of human knowledge, bringing the whole number of'titles under 
one alphabetical arrangement to about 40,000. Thus the work is thoroughly Americanized, and 
the Librar of Universal Knowledge becomes at once the latest and most complete Encyclopsedia 
in the field, at a mere fraction of the cost of any similar work which has preceded it. 


° of the 15 volumes, complete, in extra cloth binding, $15.00. In half Russia, 
PICEA? sprinkled edges, $20.00. In half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. In full library sheep 
marbled edges, $25.00. ° 


The superlative value and importance of this great Encyclopedia lies especially in the fact 
that it is brought within the reach of every one who aspires after knowledge and culture. It is 


really a library of univer- sal knowledge. It brings 
a liberal education easily R EVO L U T | O N within the reach even ef 


every plowboy of the coun- 


try and apprentice boy of 





the city. Every farmer and every mechanic in the land owes it to himself and to his children 
that such a Cyc eee shall henceforward form a part of the outfit of his home. To the pro- 
fessional man, and every person of intelligencein every walk of life, a Cyclopedia is a necessity. 


Of course the old and wealthy publishers who have grown rich (it is said that the Appletons 
have made a profit of nearly two million dollars on their Cyclopedia) from the sale of their 
high-priced publications are not pleased that their monopolies are broken and their power 
overthrown. Of course the book agents and booksellers who have been used to getting from 
40 to 60 per cent. commission for selling these or beoks are not se well pleased to sell 


the Library of Universal Knowledge on 15 

$1 O O O O Reward per cent. commission, though those wipers not 
L ‘ : i short-sighted discover that their own interests, 

after all, are identical with the interests of the people, and their real profits, in the end, are 
increased, by the immense sales which result from meeting the people’s wants. The majority of 
booksellers, however, are better pleased to slander than to sedi this and our numerous other 
standard and incomparably low-priced publications. But the Literary Revolution has always 
looked to the people, in whose interests it is, for its patronage, and it has never looked in vain 
as our more than one million volumes printed 1 


last year (this year being increased to probabl T Cl b A t 
more than two millions) setnntty prove. You O u en Ss. 
can order the Cyclopedia directly from us, and by uniting with your neighbors and friends 
you can secure club rates as follows : 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering at one time three or more sets of the Cyclo- 
peedia; and a discount of 15 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering five or more sets at one time. 


As a special inducement to our friends and patrons to go to work promptly and vigorously, 
each doing what he can for the dissemination of universal knowledge, we propose to distribute 
$10,000 in special premiums as follows, in addition to the regular discount to clubs: 


to be distributed equally among the first 500 club agents wh 
$5,000 Reward less than five subscribers, after June 15 and before ptember hae ee oe 


in addition to the first $5,000 to be distribnted amo the I agents 

$5,000 Reward dusins aoe me Use, pana | us the lovgess Rg ny wl ot mabtaeah mal less — 
wenty in number, the amou o ut roportionately to th ubscril 

which each of the 100 club agents may send us. ae e - ee er — 


The names of the subscribers must in every case be forwarded tous. The firs’ nam dis- 
tributed as specified as rapidly as the orders are received, and the remaining $5,000 will aleurineed, i = 
on September 1. The names of the persons receiving these réwards will be printed, with the amounts received 
by each, and the list sent to all the club agents entering into competition for them. Subscribers mi 


ae ust be actual 
purchasers for individual use, to entitle the club agent to the rewards under thi bookse 
Stcan Gis bear te aah aaa, ag! 8 offer, and not llers or 


Persons desiring to raise clubs may send to us at once for sample voiumes, if they desire, rious 
styles of binding, paying .s75 cents for the volume in cloth $1.00 for the volume in half a gets 
es, and $1.25 for the volume in library sheep. Orders for the full sets will be filled by us with the utmost 


promptness, within our ability to manufacture, beginning not later than July 10, orders 


order of their receipt by us. filled in the 


Specimen paces of the ‘Library of Universal Knowledge” will be sent free upon request. Descriptive 


catalogue of our large list of standard p»blications, with terms to clubs, and illustrated 


——— bing 
book-maki and type-setting by steam, will be sent upon application. Remit by bank mon 
registered letter, or by express. ons of $1.00 may be sent’ fa poeabdioeee y — 


American Book Exchange, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 764 Broadway, New York. 


“A Model Quarterly.” 


That is what our subscribers call 


The National Quarterly for S$. S. Scholars. 


On a different plan from others. Secures more study. More effective in its results. 

repared by M. C. HAZARD, Editor of The National Sunday School Teacher. Contains 

Maps, Programme of Exercises, Review, Music, etc. Send for specimen. Yearly price, 12 cts. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO. i 


















Ill. 
Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed HISTORY OF ITS REV. ISTON, 
Showing the reasons auguratio 
from new type, with careful | the movement, the solesthan hove ores inte 
N EW Standard Edition; in an elegant | Of interest connected from 
12mo volume of 1,004 pages. poo ih ph oe Vmelees. ne as 
Cloth, $1.50; Venetian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3.00. 20. 
$2 for this Style of Folding Steamer Chair. | 
SOLID BLACK WALNUT, 
1 foot 9 inches, Packed in Bur- ip 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, laps, Deckoad eal bey ene 
road or Steamboat Landi a 
150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., Bos- | tor 25 cents extra. My ; 
ton; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 State 
Furniture Co, 
Market St., San Francisco. ? 
ca " eniidaaes aan Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED tor Clarke's Commenta ! 
the New Testament. 1 vol,,8v0. illustrated, Liberal | ., Tiustrated price- J 


_— en 4 
COMPARATIVE |2£V1SED NEw TESTAMENT, 
WITH A 
proof-reading, making it the Fierce on eee mane cher olnts 
ptio 
Sent b. - 
me OTIS a WHIP: Bos Bl Basen, Mase, | 
: v —s | 
TESTAMENT. 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, 
BROOKLYN 
St., Rochester ; 50 Madison St., Chicago ; 757 
erms to agents. Discount to clergymen. Write for ee Ma ry 








- —= vree, 3,3, ome here 














“It’s only a cold” has sent thousands to prema- 
ture —— Acold stops up the avenues of the system, 
Si 


and ease must result, Neglected, most violent 


remedies must be used to remove the obstruction. 
Taken timely, a few doses of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


will carry off naturally the cause of the suffering, and 
save days, months, or even years of suffering. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Adorn Your Windows with the New Patent 
IMITATION 


TAINE 
GLASS, 


Which consists of thin, tough sheets of brilliantly 
colored, olled, and translucent paper. Fills a vacancy 
long felt in ornamentation of common window-panes, 
etc, A great invention; a new, neat, and fascinating 
occupation for ladies and gentlemen, in tastefully 
beautifying their homes, places of business, etc. It is 
easily applied either temporarily or permanently to 
Windows, Vestibule Doors, Transoms, etc., with the 
unique effect, beauty, and brilliancy of real stained 
glass. 












































From The Sunday School Times, February 23, 1879. 
“Imitation stained is really a very pretty thing, 

and is likely to come a quite peneral use by those 

who cannoi afford the ral stained glass. It requires 

no great skill to apply it, and 

that it will undoubtedly be used widely for home 


ooms, 

x can have it now at atrifling cost by writing to Mr, 
. Lumm Smith. 717 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. to 

whom you can, with confidence, send your money.” 


New York City, Sept. 2, 187% 
Iam so pleased with Imitation Stained Glass that 
I want a fresh supply of material. Daisy ALLEN. 


Fort Scott, Kansas, Sept. 1, 1879, 
Material fer the windows received to-day. I went 
immediately to work, and must confess that I am 
delighted and more than satisfied with the result. 
Bens. Hagrvey, Rector St. Andrew’s Church. 


Paducah, Kentucky, Sept. 2, 1879. 
I finished the windows at the Richmond House 
fontardar. the owners are much pleased with the 
‘a vid of Uniontown, who examined it to-day, 
says that he will tee me ten thousand feet et 
thirty cents per foot, to go home with him and paste 
the material on the glass. J. Rice W1ILson, Agent. 


Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 9, 1879. 
Enclosed find check for material sent me on the 
5th inst. I followed your instructions, and succeeded 
in making a very handsome window. Send on men 
and material sufficient to decorate all the windows 
in the church and Sunday-school room. 
RICHARD HaBcouRt, Pastor Trinity M. E, Church. 


933 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
My windows maintain their beauty and brilliancy, 
and look as well as the day they were decorated. 
M. W. Cuasz, M.D. 


Pittsburgh, Penn., Sept. 9, 1879. 
We have windows decorated with Imitation Stained 
Glass at the Exposition Building; they leok just as 
well as the real stained glass, and are much admired. 
J. P. Dien. & Son. 





The above cut represents only the black Mines in 


| imitation of lead lines in a real stained glass window, 


the white spaces between being filled in with seven of 
the most brilliant and durable oil colors. 

SAMPLES of one or more beautiful styles, each 
12x18 inches, sent prepaid, with instructions how to 
apply, on receipt of 25 cents each. Large illustrated 
Pr ce-list, in colors, circulars, copy of the Agents’ 
ierald. and full particulars of Smithography free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


D. LUMM SMITH, 
____. 117 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, _ 
ASBURY PARK, Superior” accommoa” 
tions. Address proprietor for’ map, pictures, terms, 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 copies......-« 
* 5 to 9 copies to one 

“ 10 to 19 copies to one 
2 copies or more to one address 

The yellow label on 
a subscriber har paid. 

ave 





vcore toe © oiath, at above rates, must be 
sentina ‘age to one address, the )} desi 


£ have for reference the names of all the subscribers. 


ever, the papers ub Sesall go to 
x: ong the gubsoription must not be for 


less one y 
Additions may y be made at any time toa club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as fret , would be 
Sa to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
tone to Supls A the same time with the club as 
oa Me dered. The new subscribers to 


e time of their subscri 


The papers aye oy pocteege 
the. club Gil be discontinned et at ‘ne dxpleation of ts the 
subscription. 


Subscribers mere. palking to hove the > svoction of Le popes 
changed care’ name not on e 
te) Seip which they wish it sent, but also the ohe to 
be pb fee phew ll addresses ‘nclade 


bow, count 
Any Col to renew either a tingle or club 
ae.) in euledien with which his name 
fore been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the n to whom the paper or 
pees have heretofore sent. 
becribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 


triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any addr » 


THE WEEKLY peepee ny LEAF. A separate leaftor 

every Sunday 

4 00 oogiee, one aoe 8.20 

Lom thn than 100 Soples at e rate. Orders not oh 4 
for less than one calendar month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Goaiteian the Za: 
Pictares, ab appropriate me ate etc. 
copies, year (four quarters) . o* 
rte ba 44 moe (four quarters) .. 
sopiea, yp (one quarter)... 
10 copies, th months, CCN. ...000.--- «0-0 J 
THE QUESTION LEAF. separate | each 
rr Pree on wrttit ~4 and hating 














“oo 
irders not taken 


GREAT BR BRITAIN. 
and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
London E. cw cone The American 
for a year, to 


a 2 tare ais 

ait thi nepetncpaln ieee pe uu 

oh a ot RATES, 
ents is 20 


r ordinary advertisem: 
Tine a7} lines to an inch), each inser- 
one ex: ng for the 
r. 


abe ad ents 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SDE... 
FOR A 
WEEK'S 1 SE. 


ANY 
GooD INK 
MAY BE USED, 


A CREAT OFF! 


THIS MONTHI 


Immense Stock of New and Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, 8$30,up. New PIANOs,38150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDG YERAKS, instru. 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. 
Also, te Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 

HORACK WATERS & CO., Manufactur- 
ors and Dealers, 826 Breadway, New Yerk, 





The Bible 


in Chains! _ 


A few centuries ago the few Bibles in existence were commonly chained in the 


churches and accessible only to a few. Those who attempted to free them 
them, and give them to the people, bad the stake and 


The Revised Version of the New 


translate 
e scaffold for their reward, 


estament was completed, printed, and bound months 


ago in England, but that the ee eae tee might be able to monopolize its sale, 


and make a few hundred thousand 


ars the more, it was withheld from the public. 


The Copyright Law in England is such that at’ least ‘two newspapers, which, by some 
method, secured copies of portions of it, and published extracts, with comments, were 


compelle xd to desist from repetition of the ‘* crime,” 


‘wrong.” 


and to publicly apologize for their 


We are in favor of an eqtitable international copyright law that will give 


authors due reward for their labor, but Americans will nat care to see such an Englis h 


law transferred to this country. 


On the morning of May 20th the British monopolists unbound the chains. 


At 6.30 p.m. 


of the same day our beautiful edition was all in type, and of the various editions of the 
entire Testament and the Gospels published separately, we shall endeavor to manufacture 


as many as 50,000 copies a day till the demand for them is met. 


We have taken pains 


to make the work typographically one of the most perfect ever published in this country, 


The type is large and beautiful, nearly 


double the size of that of the monopolists’ cheap 


edition, at prices low beyond comparison with theirs, 


The Revised New 


Testament 


We publish this in large beautiful 
styles as follows, at the prices aMx 


New See, New Version: 
oper 


pe, in various 


Tot 
Half finest tlt 
Full ish pit oa 
Merk. "paper. 
Take, 


The Four Seapita, ta 
n cloth, flu 


New Testament, New and ‘Old Vel 
thang 


ilt top 
orocco, ee edges. 
oe. 


Full Turkey | 
The Four 


vouna's Creat 
Bible Concordance. 


Ty, Apnertonn right mies, efiten. 1 va, 
quarto, Hawt ne walle’ gicts., 


Hall Rusdia, s a eprinikied i tes, ef postage, 
id cents. Scholars’ jon, half Perky, marb 
edges, $4.50; postage, 81 cents. 

Our new edition of this magnificent work ma: 
fairly be called the pees Unabridged of of Ree. 
ligious ro * By its aid the unlearned En _ 
reader ig gi access to the information 

ry to thosé learned in the Tebrew 
and Greek 1 she 
ee inaccessible Greek and Hebrew Lexicons and 
oncordances. In connection with the new version 
of the Bible, hetpfut giving it proves especially inter- 
esting and he ful, gin what no osher work sup- 
clews to — which have led 
ooo olars to aie ie-¥ 
have a iven to the wor 


decide for hime 
decide for himself w 
satisfy his own understanding and the demands of 
his own conscience, Specimen pages sent free on 
compared 


request. 
Bay. Spurgeon. 


Cruden’s Co; pepatence is child’s 
with this tina ic production.—Rev. 

A t improvement on Cruden,— 
piuircichnin. pi ruden,— Presbyterian, 


The most “elaborate of all works of 
Malsdtot None of its kind.—The 
A monument nt TR intelligent, 
= ore gen useful labor. 
ene ery home yng 2S pas a Bible In it ought also to pare 
Oe aoe a dein t Bible reading and study.—The Trib 


, us volume, th 
abor, is a decid 
n Observer, Low 


pre by far the most complete and co: venient work 
of its kind that has heretofore been published.— 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. ’ - 

This work is not only for the learned, but is ada 
ed to the use of all who can read the English Bib “ 
—Preabyterian Banner, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It is the best Concordance extant, It is one of the 
marvels of the American Book Exchange.—North- 
ern Christian Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Itis a long way ahead of any “Yrs of the kind we 
have ever seen. It is the ie cheapest bc »0k We ever saw, 
wie the Bible.—Christian Advocate, Charleston, 


the centuries =. 
t reader in large m 


pesprovespent on them all.—Chris- 


, or by the aid of expensive and | 


ne translations which | 
a n 


easure to 
. is the meaning that will best | 


the wen of an immense amount of 


This wonderful book for students and Bible 
readers! It is the masterpiece of our times. Any 
Bible student will find it invaluable.—Religious 
Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 

No other English Concordance is half as valuathic 
asthis one. It is as far in advance of them as Web 
ster’s Unabrt is of Johnson’s of fifty 
ago.—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Penn. 

There are some books we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend as the best of their kind. This is one of them. 
The American Book Exchange has not done a better 
thing than to furnish this reprint at such easy fig 


ures.—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


It is undoubtedly a most Me pep contribution to 
our teslogiogs literature, and will find its way into 
the libraries of all who are interested in the study 
of the Bible, ce at which it is sold excites 
our wonder.— uurchman, New York. 


Ceikie’s Celebrated 


Life of Christ. 


The Life and Words of Christ, by Cunningham 
Geikie. Acme beeen extra cloth, 50 cents; postage, 
9cents. Ald ition, fine heavy paper, wide mar- 
gins, extra cloth, with elegant designs in black and 

‘old, 8 cents; , cents. Aldus Edition, half 

sia, gilt top, postage, 18 cents. 

Profoundly interesting—marvelously cheap.—Al- 

Times. 


bany Evening 


The best of all the lives of Christ—a marvel of 
cheapness.— Portland Christian Mirror. 
A great and noble work, rich in information, ele- 
=p and scholarly in style, en , earnestly devout in feel- 
—London Ltterary 
we e a work of vrofound learning. —-Arciibishop of 
ork. 


_one ind ble to students of gospel history, 
PR Saartene ee, 


aa ork of gigantic sue , of the highest Ifterary 
rank, and breathing the spir rit of true faith in Christ. 
| —Dr. Delitzsch, the Commentator. 
It seems to me among books a pear! of great price, 
| and aman might well sell a thousand others to be- 
come possessor of this one.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Will last when we have all passed away—is by far 
the were tte Cc, H. Spurgeon. 


years 








The interesting book we have ever ame on 
the aan New York. 


Standard Religious Books. 


We also publish ch «ap editions of the folowing 
works, every one of .nich is indispensable to a 
library of religious books. 

Smith's Bible Digtionary. cloth, 50 cents; half Rus- 
sia, sprin % cents. Postage, 10 cents. 
Kitto’s Cyclopeedia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols., 

illustrated, cloth, #2; half Russia, gilt top, $8. Post 

age, 36 cents, 
| W rove ot of Flavius Josephus, 1 vol. 


uarto, cloth, 
half Russia, sprinkled edges, 


. Postage, 33 
cents. 
| Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Extra cloth, ) cents. Postage, 8 cents. 
sy He Jaa History, 2 vols. in 1, quarto, cloth, 
) fie half f Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.25. Postage, 
cents. 


| Milton’s Poetical Works, cloth, 40 cents; postage, 7 
cents. Sucsia.amilt top, 8% cents; postage, 10 
cents. 


Terms to Clubs. 


Where there is no. s ial agent for our pabiic a- 
tions, we allow the following terms to clubs. On 3 
copies of any one tole 5 percent discount: on 5 
opies, 10 per nt; on 10 copies 15 per cent; or on 
net selected from the list, 15 per cent discount. 





Descriptive ——~ “9 and illustrated pamphlet describing book-making and type-setting by steam will be 


CAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


sent free on request. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 


General Agents: ! 


Clarke & & Cos, 5 Ch 
Clarke Lo giden & Chadwick, 120 De: 


mond, ot 
apolis, 


San Francisco, ¥ 
pe Atlanta, Ga., J. J. RSP Risbatas; Baltimore, W. 
Pittsbarg, James Robison; Grand Rapids, Mich., Eaton, 


764 Broadway, New York. 

Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, 
poe Ag Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian: 
ifs, B Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, 
erbore nnin m, Crrtigs & 
. Harrison; Rich- 

on & Co.; Minne- 
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of thia new 
dress 


ARKEY & PALEN, 
tes Philadeishia, Pa 


LIFE AND TRUST Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Third Mo. 22, 1865. 


Incorporated 
Ruceodingly lo low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form of pricy. 
accommodation to policy-holders, Conservative management. Strict busin 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS. Apply fo the Company. 
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| ‘WORTH REPEATING. 


THANKSGIVING. 


(By W. D. Howells.) 
Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought : 

Lord, for the wicked will, 
Betrayed and baffled still’: 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer: 

For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement: 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Snicken our jasiatatakib 


THE CALL OF MOSES. 


{From The Westminster Teacher.] 


One thought comes out with startling 
distinctnéss as we study the call of Moses 
and his pleas to be excused. Itis that his life, 
after all, was well-nigh a failure. After his 
long course of training, extending through 
fourscore years, when God summoned him 
to begin his life-work, he sought to be ex- 
cused, urging plea after plea, almost refus- 
ing to go on the mission to which he was 
called. He almost folded up his talent in 
a napkin to hide it away. As it was, he 
probably lost part of the blessing and glory 
that might have been his, had he not so 
shrunk back ; for many writers think that 
Aaron would not have been called as his 
spokesman if Moses had not pressed so per- 
sistently his plea of slow speech. 

It startles us to think that with another 
word of hesitation from his lips, the Lord 
might have turned away and left him in 
the wilderness, sending some other one on 
the great mission for which he had been 
born and trained, and that over that grand, 
that majestic life, would have been written 
Myriads of lives, with glorious 
possibilities, have been utter failures, be- 
cause men and women have not gone 
promptly to duty at the divine call. They 
were intended to fill important places, but 
when God gave them their work, they ex- 
cused themselves on some plea or other, 
and buried their talent away in the earth. 

Some people in studying this passage in 
the life of Moses will praise his humility. 
His pleas were all on the ground of per- 
sonal unworthiness or unfitness for the 
great work. But let us not be deceived. 
rhat “ humility” is not to becommended 
that shrinks from any duty which God 
commands, We are never to “put our- 
selves forward” into places of responsi- 
bility uncalled, but when we are called of 
God to occupy any position, or do any 
work, we are never to offer any plea for 
excuse, but are reverently and confidently 
to accept the trust, and promptly to enter 
upon its fulfillment. 

At Baalbec, in a quarry, lies a m 
cent block, almost detached and r y for 
transportation. It was undoubtedly in- 
tended to be placed with its fellows in the 
wall which supported the Temple of the 
Sun. So large, so grand, it is a failure, be- 
cause it never filled the place for which it 
was hewn. 

Like failures are many human lives. 
Who can tell how many men lie among 
the wastes and ruins of life, that God de- 
signed to fill grand places, but that, when 

called, refused-to go? They folded —_ 
talents away in the napkins of ~apepe 
humility, of self-distrust, or of in Blence 
or disobedience, and buried them in the 
earth. Forever they will lie in the quarries, 
pale ghosts of glorious “ might have beens,” 
while the places in God’s temple which 
they were meant to fill remain forever va- 
cant. 

We can only make our lives paren 
by promptly, joyfully, and unhesitating] 
accepting every call of our Master to 
service, by putting ourselves utterly into 
his hands to be used anywhere, in any way, 
in any work, for any end, as he may direct. 
When he thinks us fit for any service, it is 
not ours to excuse ourselves by any pleas 
of unfitness, Rather let us praise him 
that we are thought worthy of the honor 
of serving him in such a way, and joyfully 
accept the service he assigns. He knows 
what he wants us to do, and we cannot re- 
fuse on any plea without sin against him 
and sore ingury to our own souls. 
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RIGHT CEs,” x 


By the author of “SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copsey sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party ordering 1000. 
It contains 160 pages of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘*Gem”’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” 


Contains 1] 6 pee of 
Choice Mus r Sab- 
bath Schools, &c. 


Price, per doz., $3.60, 


aoe latest and best Sing- 


Sabbath Schools, 
Price, per doz., $2.40. 





ECHOES,” 


ng book for Primary | 


We willsend ooPmocent copy of EACH of these 


books on receipt o cents. 
Address all orto. plainly to the pubtishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORK, FPA. 


‘Attention | Sunday-schoois. 


aa” 48 pages of the richest germs of S.8. 


songs have been added to 8S. W. Straub’s 
Pepular 8S. “5. singing book. 
Sweetest 
Richest 
Sentimertt! 


PRICE cP. Bs 
.00 PER HUNDRED. 
60 PER DOZEN. 


This places it far above all others in the 
TITY Bnd ery CS mony: WORDS and s 
It is printed from large, clear type, on pages 


One-Fourth Larger 


Than those of other S. 8. Singing Books. 
It would be a GREAT MISTAKE ww adopt ANY 
other book before examining the 


MORNING LICHT! 


The addition alone is worth the price of the book. 


Specimen free. Don’t fail to send us 25 cents 
receive by return mail a sample copy of this 


MOST SUPERIOR BOOK, 


S. W. STRAUB, Room 41 McCormick 
Block, Chicago, im. Dinio 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


AN EDITION‘%OF 


Words Only of 
Good as Gold, 


In Board Covers, at $10 per 100 Copies. 


ANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL MAY NOW OBTAIN 
25 Books, Words and Music, at 30c. $ 7.50 
175 Books, Words Only, at l0c ar--2---_,, 17.50 


200 Song Books for $25 00 00 


meg OTS Quantities at Same ao atcs. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Ra Bither Book sent post-paid on receipt of vrice. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Song. Books for Gospel Work. 
Bentley, waif, Beirly,Mrs.M.E. Bie W ills 
The latest Citesien of favorita te WESTER 
$9.00 per Gozen. IFFEK 


si UHICR GO. Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
re atiiz pages for Gospel, Praise and Cam 
son, ear of late P. P. 1 yamnee and others. 
per dozen. 
nthems 4 Soe — quarte 
rey Ne nano Sekeis for Sunday-Schools. 


Dat: 
TC 











NEW YORK. 
Meetings, Sunday-schools,ete 
Joy. taeach; @8.6 
$i. 60: ANTHEM BOOK 





N holars now sing from it, 
Ry W. 2. Gr A 85 cents each ; $3.60 per dozen. 
__sud 26 ethers. "| Geo. D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither streaks, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housekeeper, It gives a9 handsomer ap earance to, 
curtains, laces, linen, shirts, collars, a cuffs, than 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 


of our 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


It he has not got them, send usa three-cent stam pand 
we will send you aset by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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Y E nterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
Secured for this Organ numberles$ 
T estimonials of its superior meri | 
E very Instrument sold in Thirty-tvE 
Y cars adding to its wide popularit ¥ 


F. ESTEY & -CO., Brattleboro, V+. 


t Illustrated _Catalogue § Sent Free, 


Revolution Sunday-School Requisites. 


© ENORMOUS SAVING TO SCHOOLS. 


There is usually quite as much money in ase 100,000 copies of 5 publication at 5c., as 5.000 at 25e., 
or 500 at $1. and we ure quite contented to make prices on this basis. We employ ablest writers and pay 
for all MSS., using more priginel native than pany @ other publishers in this line, having employed and paid 
170 writers during the past year, ng partisan or sectarian mitted 


Be. Librar y Books. aime ge Ubrary booke now Sanued. First af ure reprints of 


best books 
price, from @ cents to $2.15, the whole 52 originally —- 
printed without abridgment, in eesti ¢ ‘ 


olumes above No. 32 are written ‘expressly for us. 

en good paper, bound ued in pam hiet form, wire.stitched, and put 
up in a neatly engraved cover—a differen: sate mat ns book. Far be Sunday-school library use ‘than Phe 
ordinary; being light and flexible, and wire-stitched, will jast three rt mes as long. Being carefully selected be- 
forchand, saves selection; books being numbered, and containing descriptive catalogue of the whole, saves num- 
bers, catalognes and labels. A new book coming each week repleaishes the library, with little trouble or ex- 
pense. PRICES, postpaid.—Five or more books, 6 cents each; 10 or more, 53% cents each; 20 or more, 5% cents 
each ; 30 or more, 53g cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; 100 or more, 4% eents each ; 200 or more, 4)¢ cents each, 


Be. song Books. averaging one §f ‘y printed on good paper, in otrong. durable cover: prices 


what other publishers ask. and new tune combi- 
in each book (except Anthem Books), an arrangement whereby pieces 
can be sung at sight to old tone, ‘to no time to rehearse new ones. 

Tur Lesson HymNat for 1881 (3d. year). 3 original lesson hymns on ag lesson of the — feces in all. 
25 or more copies, 5c. ea. (postage extra ligc. ea). Specimen copy. postp’d, 0c, Paimany aN (edition, 

70 choice songs : for Infant Class use; set in very large type an illustrated. 25 or more copies. +. each 
extra igc. each). Sample, postpaid, l0c. CHURCH AND Prarer-Mextina Songs. For mown the Oy con- 
gregational singing, etc.; 97 pieces, choicest selection of standard hymns and tunes and popular new pieces. 25 or 
more copies at 5c. each (pos' extra ligc. each). Specimen, pores » 0c. Timperance Sones, For gospel 
temperance meetings, etc. ighty pieces. 25 or more copi be! each ( int ple, post= 
=e good 


es at postage Ie. 
0c, Temperance ANTHEMS. A new idea, nothing else of the kind existence. 
wwaeie by the choir at temperance meetings. 48 pages of anthems by ablest writers: $1.20 per % post 
ey per doz, Sample, l5c. Banp or Hops Sonos, for Juvenile temperance societies, 4 F ¢ 
ary 25 or more, 4c, each (postage lc. each). Specimen, 8c. 
hh 1P @ Fifteen different publications, Four monthlies, at 5c. a year 
sun ay- C 00. apers. =, with more and better matter than that of Fapare esting . 
. - Sc., pu published be ys One infant = Veey. ot Se KS 
of the as for less than "le. and most as 40c, @ year ne immense ma 
pean (ogee 35 containing 5 times the matter of papers for which others ask 50c. to 60c. Specimens free. 
el Such helps as will secure the best ible results from the study of the lesson. 
esson 6.p5. on trial, and if not better, no pay.) A special teacher's help and scholar’s help 
five different grades. Credit for lesson preparation on the day-school plan. The 
song service of the school utilined in the interest of the lessons, by the introduction of purely lesson songs writ- 
ten expressly for us, and growing out of the lessons. The whole series in t keeping. hymos are 
arranged to sing at sight (without rehearsal) by the introduction of old and new tune combi rp | “oid 
hymns also ad: Saves cost of song Scholars’ helps, with music and all, cost but from te 11 
cents a year- Teachers’ helps, 1Sc, to Wc. a year. Circulation over one a Sample, = 
Book of 160 pages. ay peaks size. Choicest pieces, ablest writers. 
25¢. Anthem 1 Book. Costs but e per dozen copies (postage extra 5c. each). Thisis 6 new 
invasion. to $24 per doz. for no better anthem book, Specimen copy, postpaid, 35 cts. 
3 A lib of 12 choicest books for teachers, superintend ents, and 
ar -¥ ae an workers, 5 books now ready. ae Teacher's 
10cf Teacher’ : s Libr yee B is puery. q—! in in one of ae. an es 100 he 
k. The “Compendium of Teac hime, ” nine choice sinone. “Sunday-Se unagemen 
be ye yee the ones. * Word Picturing,” e. ~~ <r The “ Ideal Sunday -School,” a choice 
Other books in press. ks 10c., postpaid; the whole 12 books sent postpaid fast as issued for $1.00. 
From rere 
Revolution Bibles. 


—_il samt Bibles, with canirardanes. suczeia. 
pedia, e. sictoreth ps, etc. —most complete teachers’ Bi extant 
as low as $1.30, edge, brass bound gift ite with ¢ clasp and — book mark, for 60c., postpaid 


8c. Pac ages 0 of S. S. Reward Cards. wi? ke iition ‘wiitterent pack: 


designs. 10 different pack- 

i —— peckase. jes tees or 

pack 83<c. each ; .1 or more packages. ay a h; 28 oF more packages, 7% Cc. oa) ices include postage. 
Write for catalo me and mame this p pana hay 


wendatndhe COOK, Publisher, r, Office, 148 Madison St., S02 ake = 
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YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


cents, 85 cents, 7% cents, $1.00, 
TAPESTRY 
INGRAINS. 60 cents, 90 cents. 86 conits, 7 $1.35 to $1.75. 
{ 75 cents, $1.00. BRUSSELS. x > is | BRUSSELS. { 1. 


WILTON and MOQUETTES, OF 


415 
Teachers and Bible Students 
Can secure good pay and steady oma taking 


orders for the new illustrated editio 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
mw mys Key, in- 


cluding Blac 
Designs, Bible Stud- 
~e neert Exercis- 


nd Prayer-meet- 
ie Outlines. Iatro- 
duction by J. Mi. 
Vincent, D.D. 466 
pp. $1.75 by mail. 
a. DOU coghen Ti 
A single agent has actually sold over 7,500 co 
is a very ingenious volume, calculated to exebe inter- 
en in studying God’s word.”—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, 
& pleas easant guide to an uaintance with the 
Bitte’ er De Witt Talmage, D.D. Agents wanted. 
K, B. TRE at Publisher, 757 Broadway, New York. 


Revised: 


Fimest Royal Oc- 
tavo Large 3 ae pe te withs 
of 
= steel and Wood 
Dore and other 
cneteeaed artists. 
it Sella Faster and 

















Compiete I ite Re- 
viaton.and of all former Versions. 

ays « Better than atty 
other edition. Send for 


omplete Outhit, post- 
Outit_at once. Do 
not Pelay. Sccure 
Territory Now, 


ONES cts. ddress 
ON=S BROS. 

P d 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BIBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament. Millions of people are waiting 
for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap Jo — 
lishers of inferior editions. See that the copy a 
contains 150 fine Cte | on steel ani 
Agents are cues E enee OF ng this edition, “Send 
for c Cor 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


se Sa AGEN TEST ‘MO INY Men 
And WOMEN 
Wanted veoent A es 


By Herbert W. ONY DD. 


OF 

THE w Author of enero he Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 
from Histery, Natural Scienee, Modern Research and Bvery De- 


partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the Press 
and Leading Clergy af all Denominations. A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents Basily Clear 
§6v to $100 PUED Send for ‘O. Ph. and Terms to 
J.C. Me DY & Co., Philad" ‘a, Pa. 
AGENTS ! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GOUGH’S bran’ new 


SUNLIGHT AND 0 SHADOW 


.. Ite 
pte dt oy _— Tt iin ae sides alte. real Be Seaged bee 


«= John B. Gou 
portray Humor, , it 
withonta peer. It the - boowntag ¥ Took A and out- 
80th thousand in Agents 
Now is the time. - 


od to 1 

sal Terma : gq Send for Circula waa 
an By ven. ‘or re. rena, 
1D. HINGTUN & Ov, Pubs. Hartford, Conn. 


. 


weir COMMENTATOR, .212ire 
ow ow entre Bible, jin one age aba ad eo lye ibodian tates} 


Botan m 
Feacarehy ontains Li y's tip ned Guten 
rophet At ings Fecpled fom an 
sand New Fes "es barr reas the twenty 
0! sobs. hoie poder ¢ Se ie 


ages, 475 il ies saapaee pages 15.0 


Biter ame, Salling Seote ES aay making 
Brs ic; Garretson & on 08 Seah St, Pile Poa 


WANTED Men to ) Oeil say my Ohject F 
Bible. ed t vial it pre- 
ferred. “ Have used thie Bible Bible with, ht $end 
profit By far the finest Bible in world. 
F. Crarts. ‘“ I have never before felt at tltberty t to 


Coggrec cr recon end Bible tiiustrations 
or less criticisth or dissent. But tn this case herith 


cism is so eRocodingly as slight as to be scarce worth at- 
tention.” —RxEV. WLES, Pres. Elmira College. 
Give age, —ees re send this. 
. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass, 


GENTS. WANTED SS eras ite 
Ruicing Machine ever ievented” il tee a 


ro with heel and toe complete, in 20 
minutes. It will aiso knit a great - Ae of ey work 


for which there is always a 
'e TWOMBLY Kk KxIETING 





circular and terms to.T 
MACHT NE Co.. 409 Washington S8t., Boston 





with 
AGENTS WANTED, ccs anTiCLES 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Co; and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 

VANDUZEN 6 T . Cincinnati, 0 

A permanent, practical road ve 
hicle, with which’ a persen can ride 
three miles as analy as he could 
walk one. The exercise, romotes 

bealth and strength. Send stamp 
> dys e catalo e, with price lists 

oe 
E POPE MFG. CO. 

588 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


The Great . 


Church LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent 
the Most Pow Softcat, 
Oheapest and the Best Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New an 
gantdesigns, Send size of'roem. Get 
circularand estims ate. A liberal diseouns 
to chants guar de, 

T FP REN Ky sna Uae 












ra give 





Switzerland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only water to prepare it for 
use. In five minutes, day or night. any mothers 
find the nursing of their yan Fa a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find great relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if they 
would feed this food to their babies a few times eac 
day. Recommended by the best physicians all over 
the world. Ask oar ‘famil zs cian about it, and 
* send for a pamphlet giving particulars, 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 


MATTINGS i t ty. All pri “ RUGS ai d MATS, from 75 Sto faso oo ee oo ween 
n great variety. prices, an ma cents 
(ae RE Mar KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street! Philadelphia, Po 


‘PENSIONS ===: Sox Sree. 
widews, fathers, mothers or 
children. ee Pensions given 
— losé of fing#er,toe.eye or rupture, varicose veins 
A ny Disease. T Ices eid porte. Yt 

ers en ag =r . 
PATENTS ———, ie Inventors, 


ught and sold, 


Wistablisned tae 
KEYSTONE State and Soapstone Works. 


SUNIL MANTELS 








me nth 


the latest and most. land eas eres, 


1 $ 
and heirs ig 2 ier: 


tiful designs, and all 
ne Wonk. on hand or made to pay for your me +h at once, Send 2 


Rinse and Soapsto 














stamps for e Citizen-Soldier.” and Pensian «é The Williams Evaporator.” 3 
z A " . d ! 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue, | cas refers thantande of Penaionermant th ow: Riv the preservation rd all i kinds er fruits one vege- 
Addre PENSIO es. Manufactured b 
Send 7 cents for a sample copy Scholar’s Quarterly. P son Aw ys, had da Serald Ser ge Send uney, Lycoming Co., Pa. 
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[June 25, 1881. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





Important to Sunday-school Teachers. 


The new Scholars’ Quarterly contains a Map of the, Desert of the Wanderin c 
especially for this Quarterly, was threwn aside on the return of Mr, Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School Times, from his journe 
the results of the latest scholarship, and conformed to his own observations on the ground in question. This is a double- 
printed in colors, It notes the foute of the children of Israel so far as that is known, It also gives corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an enlarged scale. It is a map whic 


prepared under his immediate supervision, embodying 


teacher and scholar will find helpful inthe study of the next half-year’s lessons, 


The Scholars’ Quarterly ie published at the office of The Sunday Schoc! Times, It is wonderfully che 
‘ fo already named, this number contains 


and September) is now ready for delivery. Besides the vatuable map 


which is worth having. 


A carefully drawn bird’s-eye view map of this region, engraved at large expense 
through that region, in order, to have a. new map 
map, 
every 


The number for the third quarter of 1881 (July, August, 
pictures of the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the Pharaoh of-the Exodus, 


for what it furnishes. 


recently photographed from original sculptures in the Boulak Museum at Cairo, Egypt. In addition to these attractions, the Quarterly will have the large variety of lesson matter that has 


heretoiore made it so popular, 


Price, 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


Sent b 


mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for threé o¥ ix 


months at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows:—For five scholars, one year, $1.25.; three months, 35,.cents ; for 


ten echolars, one vear, $2.50: three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen, Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa._ 


—e = — 

















Chestnut 
St. 


Upon receipt of a postal card, spe- 
cifying the kind of goods wanted, we 
immediately send by mail, gratuitously, with 
widths and prices marked, samples of 





part of the United States to select satisfactorily, and 


by city customers who buy at our counters. If, 


we request their return, and send others in exchan 
refund the money at once if the purchaser prefers. 


any heretofore, will be mailed, without charge, to 


stand what is wanted, 


establishment in the United States, includes Ladies’ 


Carpets, etc. Address, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Our Store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the block at Thir- 
teenth and Market Streets, extending to Chestnut Street and 
City Hall Square, and has an area of between two and 
three acres on the ground floor alone. 


} 13th 





Dress Goops,SILKs, Etc. 


showing the latest styles, and enabling a purchaser in any 


the goods conveniently, with certainty of receiving only 
what are sent for, and at precisely the same prices paid 


examination at home, any articles fail to be as expected, 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in one large book, with a 
system of ordering goods by letter more convenient than 


who send. us a postal card.containing name, town, county, 
and state: nothing further is necessary,—we will under- 


Our stock, which forms the greatest variety in one 
Shawls, Millinery, Underwear, Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, 


Laces, Embroideries, Shoes, Linens, Gentlemen’s Cloth- 
ing, Housekeeping Goods, China, Silverware, Furniture, 


John Wanamaker, 


Market 
St. 





order 


‘upon 


ge, or 


those 


Suits, 


















Le 

















ee BBL He 


Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 


Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superin 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the In 
These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the b) 
Sunday-school work of the present day, and to enable the er 
veniently indicate the work which h scholar rms. 
ew in Olivet @unday-school. New York, and are now publ 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND A 
The New York Sunday-sehoo! Association, 344 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
TEACHERS CLASS BOOKS, 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 
PRIMARY CLASS RECORD, Cloth Binding, 75 cents, 


tendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 
pe Saber ence 1 Csarenticn. 
more thoroug 
to keep records that 


Copies may be had by ad 
Board Binding, % cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 





Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prises. 





WILLIAM ‘A, RPROWN & CO. 


PARASOLS. 


FOR SALE BY THE BEST DEALERS. 








7 Y 
Bee Cemplete ims 









( Clothing 50 ots. and 75 cts, 
STENCIL phere Plates to Onder, Key checks, | 
‘Mc. G.8.Gates, Mf'r, 48 Hudson Av., Albany,N.Y. 


Thu tanay See! Tine nbn sm ny Aree tT heh dasa 





ESTABLISHED 1780, 


Pinal, goa. 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


N fo . Send for Illustrated 
NQWAW. APPLIN & 00, 





iT REL LE Fou 


by 
5 
to 








“THE MODEL JOURNAL, 


The National Sunday School Teacher. 


Still increasing—still improving. Now is your time to subscribe for this masterly Lesson 
Help. Try it for three months, at 20 cents. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB, CO., Chicago, Ill. 


EXODUS. 


Murphy’s Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 


WITH INTRODUCTION SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS EDITION, 
BY JOHN HALL, D.D. 


Specimen copy free. 











Spurgeon, speaking of this volume, says: “It is the result of laborious study by a scholar of 
ripe learning.”’ 

The Methodist Quarterly says: “Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for half a 
century on the first. two books of the Pentateuch so valuable as the present two volumes 
{on Genesis and Exodus]. . . . His pages afford golden suggestions and key-thoughts.”’ 
The Congregational arterly says: ‘As a critical, analytical, candid, and sensible view 
of the Sacred Word, this work stands among the first.” 

J. P. Thompson, D.D., speaking of Murphy’s Genesis, says: ‘Dr. Murphy now adds to these 
the most thorough, satisfactory, and exhaustive commentary on the Book of Genesis that 
has yet been written in the English tongue.” 


DR. JOHN HALL’S editorial endorsement of this able Commentary on Exodus is all that 
the American Christian public will require as to its soundness and thoroughness. It will answer 
admirably the needs of the minister and the Sunday-school teacher in the study of the Book of 
Exodus during the next Quarter of the International Sunday-school Lessons. 

Price, postpaid, in two volumes, paper, $1.00 ; one volume, cloth, $1.50. 


THE TEACHER’S EDITION 


OF THE 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITH NEW CONCORDANCE, HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, MAPS, PARALLEL -®ASSAGES IN 
FULL, TABLES, INDEXES, ETC,., ADAPTED TO THE NEW REVISION. 


The aim is to make this the best “‘Working Bible” ever issued. Send for Prospectus aad 
sample pages. 
I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 anv 12 Dey Srreer, New York. 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
with perfect drainage, Gas throughout. Mrs. M, D. Cahill, thanking ber former friends ior their pa'ronage, 
begs to inform them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 
comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most destrable in Asbury 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of aeceks to the several 
pleasure lakes, on each of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge: ‘Phe house is-sur- 
rounded by wide pi and bal i Laundry and stable connected with the house, A coach will be at the 
depot on the arrival of every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their 
baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay, 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, ard further 


information optalnedby addressing _ MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St, Philadelphia. 




















g AGENTS WANTED for ‘‘The Ladies of the White’ House. a 
in the Homes of the Presidents,’ the most interesting book of WASH- 
INGTON LIFE ever published. A History of every Administration from 

ero. eee) 


o 
Wasnreron to the present time. Includes much r 1 i Private 
history never before published. Address BRADLEY & CO., White House 
No. 66 North Fou:th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ i 


ag” New Edition Just Published, including a Sketch and Portrait of MRS, GAREE se. 


» THE FAVORITE CHAIR. y 


The Cut at the left represents but one of several 
articles combined in one for home use, comfort and 
conv: mee, Parlor, Library. Reclining or Lnva- 
lid’s Chair, Child’s Crib, Lounge and Bed. Fifty 
changes o tion. Simply constructed. It is 
neat, light, 













urable, elegant, and comfertable. As 
a gift, nothing could be more appropriate. 
Send stamp for Catalogue.’ Quote 8, S. Times. 


STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR CO., 
No, 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


XX COT (not painted, act, | 
Lee 
Hy | PRESTON, KEAN, & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


- BANKERS, 


100 Washington St., Chicago, 


Receive Deposit Accounts. 











Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, | 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleas- | 
antly. and lies traight. Folded or opened instantly. 
Self-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- | 
tages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. ‘ood for the 
lawn, piazza. or ‘coolest place in the house.” Splendid | 
for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or 
@. For 5@cts. extra, with order, I will prepay ex- 
ressage to any railroad station east of Mississippi 
River-and north of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 75cts., 
Send for circulars. 


in Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa. 





H. W. LADD, 105 Palton St., Boston; 20 Canal St.. 
| . Bold 
‘ogee, Land Scrip. 





N.Y, ; 997 Arch &t,, Phila. ; and # Market St., Chicago,| Forsale,some very Choice Investment 
R "inwe i. gallons of « ies and oe Securities. Deal in Land Warrants and 
tbr ee pcbeied Mots. Address, CHA 
en eee | . oar 

F "Bix Special Offers to Bookbuyers, Read. | BE ’ ORGENA, 18 uaetn! stops, 5 sete reeds, 
» Friends of You People and A, te ae on - Pinnos $125 up. Iiine 

FRE aie Wane De ‘arpa, Catalog Rdayers BEATTY, Wi to 
edvertioomans of party not in good standing be imadvertantly inserted, 

they , 


ashingion, Nid, 





